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Foreword. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  written  account 
of  the  migratory  labor  problem  as  it  has  affected  and  continues 
to  affect  the  area  in  South  Florida  known  as  the  Everglades. 
The  period  of  time  devoted  to  this  account  covers  approximately 
three  years,  1938  to  1941. 

As  usual,  when  situations  become  so  deplorable  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  them,  something  is  done. 
Public  opinion  aroused  wields  a  powerful  influence  in  7/ashington. 

No  little  amount  of  credit  for  this  prodding  of  the 
nation's  conscience  is  due  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.   She 
made  a  personal  visit  to  the  Glades  area,  indicating  her  real 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  migrants. 

As  Home  Economist  it  was  my  privilege  to  experience  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  Migratory  Camps  in  the 
lake  region  which  were  set  up  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  agency  of  Farm  Security  Administration. 
For  this  reason  the  following  work  is  entirely  biographical 
in  account. 

Kegardless  of  the  future  outcome  of  the  camps,  individuals 
having  once  experienced  the  higher  standards  of  living  will 
have  something  no  one  can  take  from  them. 
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Introductory  Background 

Adjacent  to    the   southern   shores  of  Lake  Okeechobee 
lies  what  is  termed  in  the  vernacular    of  the  native,    the 
"stomp  and   jump"  country.      The  muck  is  reputed  to  be  so   condu- 
cive to  plant  life  that  when   seeds  are   planted  one   has   to 
jump  out   of  their  way,    since  they    come  up   so    quickly.     Climate 
and  a   plentiful  water  supply  complete  an  almost  perfect   setting 
for  producing  the  salad  and   sugar  bowls  of  the  nation. 

This   area  may  well  be  described   in  the   superlative 
degree.      There   the  land  is  the  richest,    the  farms   the  largest, 
the  crops  as  well  as  the   weeds  grow  the  fastest,    the    insects 
reproduce  most   rapidly,    the  rains  are  torrential  and  the  sun 
beats  down  with  powerful  determination. 

By  paradox,    in   this   land  of  lush  environment  little 
or  no  value  is  placed  upon  certain  human  resources.     And  yet 
it  is  upon  these  resources  the  success   of  ultimate  harvesting 
of  crops  depends. 

Migrant  labor  refers    to  those  workers  who  occasionally 
or  habitually  move,  with  or  without  their  families,   to   seek  or 
engage   in  seasonal   employment,    and  who   do  not   have  the  status 
of  residents   in  the  localities  of   expected    job  opportunity  or 
employment. 

The  conditions  under   which  migrants   have  worked  - 
irregular  recruitment  and   employment,    low  wages  and  their 
attendant    effects,    child  labor,    lack    of   educational  opportunity, 
poor  health  and  low  living   levels  -   are  a   denial  of  American 
standards  which  all  workers  should  enjoy. 
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A  sizable  segment   of  our  population,    through  community 
and  state  neglect,    has  been  robbed   of  so  many  normal  American 
and  human  rights   that  it  is  almost  unbelievable.     Child  labor, 
substandard  living  and  a  padlock  against  education,   have 
destroyed  the  rights  of  children   and  drastically  disturbed  the 
integrity  of  family  life  of  the  migrant  workers. 

Estimates  ranging   from  one   to  five  million  individuals 
comprise  America's  forgotten  people,   agricultural  and  indus- 
trial migrants. 

Unorganized,   unprotected  by  workmen's  compensation  laws 
in  most  states,    inelligible  for  education,    health  o-r  welfare 
benefits  while  following  the   elusive   dollar  during  seasonal 
employment   shifts,    migrants   frequently   find  maintenance  of  even 
a  minimum  standard  of  living  an  impossibility. 

During  the  1930 's  one  of   the   chief  characteristics  of 
the  migratory  labor  force   in   the  United  States  was  its  abundance, 
The  problems  arising  in  connection  with  migrant   workers  were 
made  more  critical  by  widespread  unemployment. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War   il  brought  about  considerable 
change.     Mobilization  of  war    workers    and  military   inductions 
created  a   serious   labor  shortage  in  many  areas,      in  1942  and 
1943   the   supply   of   domestic   labor  became   so  critical  that    in 
many  agricultural   areas   there  was   danger  of  losing   crops   so 
imperative   in  time   of  war.     The  Federal  Government  consequently 
developed  a   program   to    transport  workers   from  areas   of  supply 
and  from  foreign   countries   to   areas  of  critical  need.     As  a 
result  of  negotiations  undertaken  by  the    State   Department, 
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Mexico   and  the  British  West   Indies  agreed  to  supply  workers. 
These  foreign  governments,    however,    demanded  certain  guaran- 
tees  to  protect  their  citizens.     Agreements,   therefore,   were 
entered  into  between  the  governments,    between  the  worker  and 
the   Government  of  the  United  States,    and   between  the  employer 
and  the  Government    of  the  United  States.      These  agreements 
included  provisions  regarding  wages,    continuity  of  employment, 
transportation,   housing,   placement,    health  and  medical  services, 
and  repatriation. 

Since  the  war  crisis  much  has  been  learned  about  recruit- 
ment,   utilization  and  training   of  workers.      It  has  been  found 
possible    for   employers   to  analyze  their  labor  requirements  and 
determine  accurately  the  period  when  workers  are  needed  and 
the  number  required.      Smaller  employers   have   organized  them- 
selves  into   cooperatives,    have  pooled  their  needs,    and  have 
entered  into  worker  agreements,    thereby  utilizing  workers  more 
effectively.      Where  centralized  housing  has   been  needed,   many 
of  these   cooperatives  have   obtained  and  operated  labor  camps. 

This  war  time  experience  with  foreign  workers,   prisoners 
of  war,    domestic   transported  workers,    inexperience  workers   from 
towns  and  cities,    and  migrant  workers  who  moved  on  special 
allocations  of  rationed  gasoline  and  tires,    indicate   that   much 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  unorganized  and  wasteful  migration 
prevalent  during  the    depression.      However,    the   demands   for 
seasonal  laborers  and  the  migration  of  workers  are  not  peculiar 
to   periods  of   depression  or  war.      They  arise  out   of    the 
definite  need  for  a  greater  number  of  workers  at  certain 
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seasons  of  the  year,   which  must  be  met  in  part  by  migrants. 
Serious  consideration  must  be  given   to  what    is  required  by 
legislation  and  to  voluntary  standards  and  agreements  which 
can  be  developed  to   improve  the  income  and  security  of  migrant 
workers  and  their  families. 

Through  the   efforts   of  individual  growers,    companies, 
local  communities  and  States,    some  progress   is  being  made  in 
behalf  of  migrant  workers.      Improvement  has  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.     Although  the  migrant  worker  usually 
receives  the  prevailing  wage  rate  for  his  type  of  labor,   he 
is   dependent  upon  a  series  of  jobs.      The  availability  of  such 
jobs   is  affected  by   the  labor  supply  and  by  crop  and  climatic 
conditions.     Hourly  earnings  for  the  time  he  is   employed  may, 
therefore,    be  satisfactory,    but  his  actual  income,    figured 
on  a  yearly  basis,    may  still  be   inadequate  to  maintain  a 
family  at   the  lowest  accepted  level  of  living.     Yiforkers  are 
often  subjected  to   serious   hazards  by  being   transported  long 
distances  in  overloaded  and  unsafe  trucks  or  cars.     Housing 
is  too  frequently   inadequate  or  substandard.     Much  of  the 
migration  is  unplanned,   and  during  poor  seasons  workers  may 
spend  as  much  time  seeking  employment  as  in  actually  working. 
To  make  sure   that    they  will  have  an  adequate  number  of  workers, 
employers  often  advertise    their   need  extensively,    thereby 
bringing   into   their  area  many  more  workers   than  are    required. 
Job  duration  is    short.      Far  too    inany  children  of  migrant 
families   receive   little   or  no    education.     Medical   care  and 
welfare   services  available  to  local  residents  are  seldom 
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available    to  migrants.     All  thes  e  hardships   are    intensified 
by  community  resistance  to    outsiders. 

Migrant  workers    are  at   a  disadvantage  in  bargaining 
on  wages,   hours   and  other  working   conditions.     Although  the 
occupational  accident  and  death  rates  in  agriculture  are 
probably  the  highest  for  any  major   industry,   few  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  cover  agricultural  workers,   even  to 
a  limited  degree. 

Child  labor,    especially  harmful   to  younger  children 
and  too  frequently  an  integral  part  of  migrant  labor,   exists 
because   in  general  child  labor   laws  do   not  cover  agriculture, 
and  where  they  do   they  are  so    interpreted  that  they  are 
largely  disregarded. 

The  problem  of  migrant  labor   is   one   of  concern  to 
local  communities,    to  the   States,  and  to    the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.     Because  of  this,    and  for  other  contributing  causes, 
the  Migratory  Workers  Gamps   in  the  areas  of  Belle  Glade, 
Pahokee,   Canal  Point,    Pompano,    and  Homestead*   Florida,    were 
established. 

Functional  Plan  of  Migratory  Labor  Camps. 
From  sordid,  unsanitary  squalor  in  t  ents  and  make- 
shift shacks,  precise  contrariety  of  the  mansions  that  edge 
the  nearby  coast,  those  poverty  stricken,  ill  paid  laborers 
in  the  Belle  Glade  area  were  moved  into  buildings  that  were 
certainly  above  the  pigsty  standard.  Into  rooms  with  roofs 
that    did  not  leak,   migrant  workers  were    taken  by  a  benevolent 
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Farm  Security  Administration.     And  lite    the   boy  and  sister 
in  Steinbeck's  novel,   youngsters,  who  never  learned  to  pull 
a  chain,  hung  on  to  chains  attached  to    showers  with  hot    and 
cold  running  water,   learning  cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

Between  ten  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  migrant 
families  were    estimated  by  the  F.   S.  A.   officials  to  be 
attempting  to  glean  a  border   line  livelihood  in  truck  areas 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,    travelling  with  the  crop  seasons 
between  Mew  Jersey  and  Florida. 

Because  of  limited  funds,    only  a  fraction  of   those 
needing  assistance  were    cared  for   in  the   Goverrment  camps. 

The  camps   in  Florida  are  of  the   same  style  depicted 
in  the  motion  picture   version  of  the  "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  sets 
for  which  were   built  under  the    direction  of  a  manager    of  one 
of  the  California  camps. 

The  first  two  camps  constructed  rear  Belle  Glade  were 
identical.      The  large  buildings  were    of  concrete  reinforced 
with  steel,  while  the  individual  shelters  or  houses  were 
metal  on  concrete  floors,   all   built  several   feet  off  the 
ground.      This  was  done  as  a   safeguard  in   case   of  high  water 
in  times  of  hurricanes  or  very  heavy  rains.      The  more  perma- 
nent houses,    including  the  manager's  home,   were  asbestos 
shingles  on  frame  construction. 

Osceola   Gamp,  the  first    one  completed,   was  for  the 
white  migrants  and  was  laid  out  on  the  same  plan  as  was  Gamp 
Okeechobee  for  the  negro  migrants.      The  functions   of  each  unit 
of    the   camps  were  more  or  less  implied  in  the  name  of  the  unit 
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itself,   however    the  various  uses  made  o  f  th  em   often  exceeded 
the  original  use.     Eothing  deserved  the  right   to  be   on  the 
camp  unless    it  contributed  to    the  meximum  use   of  the  campers. 

Close   to    the  entrance  of  camp  stands  the  administration 
building  or  office,    to    which  the  individual  must  go  in  applying 
for  admission  to  camp  or  for  many  other   needs  after  he  has 
become  a  camp  member. 

Quite  prominent   in  position  as  well  as    in  function 
stands  the  Health  Clinic.     Camp  ordinances  require  all  citizens 
of  the  camp  to   present  themselves   immediately  after  arrival 
for  physical   examination  and  blood  test.      The  Clinic  houses 
the  office  and  waiting  room,    room  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment,  emergency  room   for  obstetrical  uses,   and  living  quarters 
for  the  nurse. 

Situated  close  to  the  clinic  is  an  isolation  unit. 
This  consists  of  eight  shelters  and  one  combination  comfort 
station  and  utility  room  with  separate  rooms   for  men  and 
women.     This   unit  was  planned  to    provide  a  place  for   isolating 
any  contageous   disease  or  to  place  a   family  for  observation  in 
case   illness   was    evident  when  entering  camp  for  the   first   time. 

Adjacent  to  the  office,  somewhat  apart  from  all  groups 
of  buildings,  is  the  manager's  home.  It  is  a  well  constructed 
five  room  house,   modern  in  all  respects. 

Prominent   because   of   its   size  and  functions  is   the 
recreational  building.      It  had  as  wide  variety  of  uses  as  the 
needs   demanded.     After  opening   of  camp  there   soon  arose    the 
need   of  a  drink  stand,   consequently  one  was   set  up  in  a  corner 
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of  the  very  large  hall.     This  was  managed  by  the  camp  council 
and  profits  were  used  for   recreational  needs.      Later    on,   after 
camp  had  teen  opened   for  several  months,   another    corner    of  the 
recreational  "building  was  partitioned  off  to   house  a   small 
gin  which  was  used  in  the  making   of  mattresses  for  the 
campers'  use. 

Since  the  original  plan  of   the  recreational  building 
was  to  have  a  kitchen   to  be  used   in  preparing  group  dinners 
or  refreshments  for  any  occasion,    the  camp  made  a  full  time 
use  of    this  kitchen  in  connection  with  serving  hot  lunches  for 
school  age  children  six  days  a  week.      It  was  not  in  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  of  good  nutrition  to  feed  the  children  on 
school   days  only.      Saturday  was  as  busy  a  day  in  the  packing 
houses  as  any  other,   and  since   the  mothers  were  not   able  to 
prepare  lunch  for  the   children   the  feeding   program  covered 
the   extra   time. 

The  large  central  section  of  the   recreational  building 
had  diversified  uses  also.      Through    the  use  of  folding   chairs 
the   floor  space,  when  cleared,   could  be  used  for   basket  ball, 
wrestling,    shuffle  board,    and  large  group  games.      It  was  in 
this   section  that  all  camp   gatherings  were   held.      By  the  music 
of  a   juke  installed  for  general   entertainment,    square  dancing 
held  first  place  in  popularity,   especially  on  Saturday  nights. 

Another    exceedingly  popular   and  necessary  building  on 
the   camp  was    the  general  utility   building.      This   building  was 
in  continual  use  day  and  night.     Under  one  roof  were   the  shower 
rooms   for   men  and  for  women.      In  the  women's   shower  was  a 
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circular  "baby  bath,  which  operated  on  the  principle  of  a 
fountain  when  the  valve  was  pressed  by   the  foot.     For  this 
reason  several  babies  could  be   having    their  showers  at    the 
same   time  and  yet  be  sanitary  and  safe   for  the  mothers   to 
operate.      It  was  my  experience     to  bathe  a  six  months  old  baby 
before  a  movie  camera   on  the  opening   day  of   camp.     After   soaping 
him  five    times   at  the  request  of   the  photographer  I  refused 
any  additional  soapings  on  the  grounds  of  child  exploitat  ion. 
Incidentally,    the  scenes  taken  at    the  opening   of  camp  were 
run  in   news   reels  all    over  the  Country. 

Besides  the  showers,    the  utility  building  housed  the 
laundry,    ironing  room  and  sewing  room.      The  laundry  trays, 
in  pairs,    had  an  unlimited  supply  of  hot    and  cold  running  water. 
From  dark,    dingy  looking   clothing  there  soon  appeared  on   the 
lines  as  white  a  wash  as  any  woman  would  be  proud  of.     More 
ironing  was  done  at   night   than  at  any  other   time.      Hot   only 
did  the   ironing  room  provide  a   place   for  what  it  was  intended, 
but  it   soon  served  as   source  of  all   camp  news  and  gossip.      The 
sewing  room  was  not  used  as   regularly  as  the  other   rooms,    but 
whenever  the  packing  houses  were  not   running  the  women  would 
take  advantage   of  the  extra    time  to   mend  and  sew.      The  camp 
furnished  machines  with  and  without   electric  motors.     Mot  a 
few  women  were  afraid  to   operate  the   electric  machines. 

Comfort  stations,    containing  lavatories  and  toilets, 
were  placed  in  close  relation  to  the  groups  of  individual 
houses,    each  one   serving  a  certain  number   of  houses. 

The   individual  family    shelters  were  one   room,    metal 
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structures,   with  concrete   floors  and   sides  hinged  to   open 
outward.      The  front  door  was  screened,   as  was  the   entire 
sections  on  each  side  where   windows  could  be  opened.      This 
particular    type  constructed  building  was  chosen   to  suit   the 
warm  climate   of   the  subtropics.      The  furniture  allotted  to 
each  shelter  was  of  metal  construction  also.      It  consisted  of 
beds,    table,    folding   chairs,    ice  box,    and  oil   stove.      Other 
furnishings  were  provided  by  the  camper  himself. 

Due    to  the  tragic   lack  of  decent   bedding,   the  camp  put 
on  a   program   of  mattress   and  quilt   making.      From  surplus 
commodities  the   camp  was  given  bales  of  cotton  and  bolts  of 
material     to  make  bedding.      It  soon  became  common  practise 
for   the   wife  to  take  the  first  day  or  two  in  camp  to  make  the 
needed  supply  of  mattresses   for  her    family.      This  was   done 
under  the   supervision  of  the  home  economist,    who  in  turn 
trained  women  already  in  camp  to  instruct  new  comers  in  making 
their  mattresses. 

The  labor  homes  were  built  with  the   original   idea  of 
providing   a  more  permanent   type  of  housing  as  well  as  a  much 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  migrant  family,   who-  by 
practicing  good  home  making,   thrift,    and  some  business  manage- 
ment,  would  earn  the  use   of  one  of  the  larger  and  better  homes. 
They  were  modern,    three  room  houses,    with  screened  front  and 
back  porches.      The  large   living  room  was  really   a  combination 
kitchen,    dining  and  living  room.      The  kitchen  unit  was  compactly 
constructed  in  one  end  of   this  room.      'Tis  true  the   wife   could 
have  no   secrets   regarding  meal   preparation,    but  this   feature 
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was   often  a  blessing    in  disguise.      Eo  woman  with  pride  would 
let  housekeeping  fall    too  far  below  standard  when  she   never 
knew  who  might   he  appearing  at  her  front  door.     Back  of   the 
living  room  was  a  very  compact  hath  with  no  tub,    but  a   satis- 
factory  shower.     Back  of    the  bath  room  were  two  fair  sized 
bedrooms.      The  small  back  porch  was   provided  with  adequate 
laundry  trays. 

The  furniture  for  these   houses  was  provided  by   the 
Government     and  was  primarily  intended  to    be   sold  to  the 
occupants.     However,    this   did  not  prove  satisfactory  since 
none  of  the  families  felt   sufficiently  permanent    to   buy 
furniture  of  this   type.      It  was  of  solid  wood  construction, 
either    oak,    ash   or  blond  maple.      The  kinds  of  furniture 
consisted  of  beds,   large  tables,    small    tables,    chests  of  drawers, 
straight  chairs,    daveno-beds,    easy  chairs,    mirrors  and  four 
burner  oil   stoves.      Each   family  had  to  provide  their  own 
refrigeration,   and  fortunately   for   most  people   they  were  able 
to  purchase  electric  refrigerators. 

When  the    selected  personnel   for  Gamp  Osceola  arrived 
in  Belle   Glade  it  was  discovered  that   adequate  housing  for 
them  was   just  as  scarce  as   for    the  migrants.     Consequently, 
after  much  writing   and    explaining  to  Washington,    permission  was 
granted  to   the   personnel  to  rent   the  labor  homes  on  the  camp. 
The  only  change   made  by  most  members  of  personnel  was  to  have 
the  oil  stoves  removed  and  replaced  by  their  own  electric   hot 
plates.      Electric  refrigerators  were  installed  in  almost 
every   case. 
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The  general  sanitation  of    the  camp  was  maintained 
through  requiring  all  garbage  and  waste  water  -   dish  water 
especially  -   to  be   disposed  of  in  proper  places.      Garbage  cans 
were   placed  at  every  unit   of  shelters,    as  well  as  drains   in 
which  to   pour  waste   water.      Hydrants  for  water  were   located 
near  these   stations,   and  consequently  the  same   trip  with 
garbage  could  do   to  bring  back  water   for  the  family  use.      The 
camp  maintained  a  very    efficient  system  of  garbage  disposal. 

The  canning   kitchens  on  the  camps   were  built  after 
camps   had  been  operating    for   some   time  and  ample  evidence 
secured  to   prove  their  actual   need.      It  was   feared  by  some  that 
the  migrant  women  would  not   take   to   the    idea  of  food  conser- 
vation,  but  after  a  narrative  report  carried  the   story  of 
group  cooperation  in  Osceola   Camp  in  canning  tomatoes  with  no 
equipment  except  wash  tubs   to  provide  the  hot  water   bath  method, 
and  the  making  of  barrels   of  kraut,   no   further    evidence  was 
necessary . 

Due   to  obvious  reasons,   the  use   of  glass    Jars  in  canning 
was  unadvisable,   and  consequently  tin  cans  were  ordered  by  the 
oar  load.      The  canning  kitchen  was  fitted  with  all  necessary 
equipment,   such  as  sinks  with   steam  outlets  for  blanching 
vegetables,    tables  for  use  in  preparation  of  product,    steam 
tables  for  air  exhaustion,    and  retorts  which  would  process  two 
hundred  cans  at  one  time.      During   the  maximum  run  of   the  packing 
houses,   when  surplus  vegetables  were    plentiful  and  of  good 
quality,    the   canning  kitchen  was   in  continual   use.      It  was 
usually   necessary   to  schedule    time  for   individuals    to    do    their 
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canning.  The  results  of  this  experience  for  migrant  women  is 
not  only  educational  from  the  stand  point  of  learning  a  tech- 
nique,   but  of  economic   importance  in  food  conservation. 

The  nursery  school  or  child  care  problem  had  been 
partially  solved  in   the  Belle  Glade  community  prior  to    the 
opening   of   the  camps.      Through  cooperation  with   the  community 
and  help  from  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America,   a 
twenty-four  hour  child  care  center  was   established  for  children 
of  migratory  workers.      The  organization  was  poor  at  its  best, 
but   the  workers  were   sincere  and  aiade  every  effort  to  give  the 
children  who   came   to    the  nursery  a   sanitary,    wholesome  environ- 
ment and  a  dietary  nutritionally  balanced.     Health  care  was 
based  on  general  check  ups  when  a  child  entered,   and  the  nurse 
in  constant  attendance  made  it  possible  to   diagnose   symptoms 
and  isolate  a  patient  in  order   to  avoid  contagion. 

When  the  nursery   school  building  was  completed  on  the 
camp,    the  Government   took  over  all   of  the  Belle   Glade  nursery 
that   was  adaptable  to   the  new  building  and  to  reorganization. 
As  far  as  practical,    the  same  personnel  was  transferred  to    the 
camp  nursery.     Other  workers  were  recruited  from  certified 
W.  P.  A.   nursery  school  workers   over  the  State. 

As   evidence  of   good  cooperation  between  the  local 
community   of  Belle  Glade  and   the   Government  organization   there 
is  a  report  from  Miss  Helen  White  and  Mrs.   7/ondershott  of  Eew 
York,    who  were   representatives   of  The  Woman's   Council  of  Home 
Missions   of   the   State  of  New  York.      They  were   both  very 
enthusiastic   over   the  progress   that  had  been  made   in  estab- 
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lishing  friendly  relations  between  the  camp  and  the  community. 
They  reported  open  antagonism  in  some   of  the  camps   they  had 
visited  in  the  West. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  nursery  school  by 
many  visitors   from  the   surrounding   towns  and  cities,    especially 
Palm  Beach   and  '.7est   Palm  Beach.     Most  of  the  visitors  were 
soliciting  opportunities   for   service.     Much   of  the   interest 
was  developed  through  church  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
Woman's  Council  of  Home  Missions.      The   fact   that    the  Belle 
Glade  nursery  was  the  only  twenty-four  hour  nursery   in  the 
United  States  made  for  greater   interest  in  the  project. 

Needless   to  say,    there  were  many   necessary  adjustments 
made   in  making  the  transfer  from  cramped  quarters   to  the  large, 
clean,    airy  rooms,   but   in  most  all    instances  the  adjustments 
were  made  with  great   satisfaction  and  pleasure.      There  were 
eighty-four  pre-school  children  moved  into  the  nursery. 

One   of    the  most   important  objectives   of    the  nursery 
school  was  to  provide  a  well  balanced  diet  for  the  children. 
Their  dietary  needs  were   met  most  adequately,      fto   little  part 
of  the  success  of  meeting   these  needs  was   shared  by   the  various 
packing  house   operators  who   donated  an   ample  supply  of  all 
available  fresh  vegetables   daily.      This  generosity  was  extended 
to   the   school   lunch  program  also. 

According  to   schedule,   well  prepared  meals  were  served 
the  children  regularly.      The   effects   of   such   a  diet   showed 
promptly   in  general  good  health,    increased  weight,    and  a   greater 
evidence  of  happiness  on   the  part  of   each   child. 
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Perhaps  one  of    the  most  difficult  phases  of  nursery 
school  work  was  adjusting  small  babies  to  the  care   of  strangers, 
Some  took  longer  than  others   and  that  period  of  crying  was 
harassing,    to  say   the  least.     However,  with   the   personal 
attention  given  the  child,    in  a   few   days    the  proceedings 
would  he  reversed  -  the  baby  would  cry  on  leaving   the  nursery 
for  a  temporary  visit   to  its  home. 

While    the  nursery  was  maintained  primarily  as  a  child 
care    center,    the  trained  workers  undertook  a  program  of  child 
development  as  well.      Good  health  habits  were  stressed  as  were 
habits  of  learning   to  live  happily  with  the  group.     Many 
children  unwittingly  became   crusaders  of  good  health  when  they 
demanded  milk,    daily  baths   and  tooth  brushes  when  they  returned 
to  their  homes . 

One  striking  development    in   the   social  realm  was   in  the 
children's   learning  to   play  with  toys  and  share  them  with  each 
other.      So  few  migrant   children  had  toys   that  when  toys  were 
presented  at   playtime  the   inclination  to  cling  to   one   or  more 
in  a  very  possessive  manner  was   the  usual  reaction.     As  there 
were  an  abundance  of   toys  and  the  workers  were   alert   to  praise 
for  sharing,    some  of  the  children   soon  grew  to  even  take 
pleasure  in  offering  toys    to    the  others.      So  much  of  the   early 
enjoyment  of  games  was  vicarious,    as  the  children  tended  to 
stand  off  and  watch  rather   than    participate,    but   this  attitude 
soon  gave  way   to    one   of  actual  participation  by  most  all  the 
group. 

To   this   nursery   school   set   up  came    the   special   services 
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of   the  Camp  Eurse  and  Home    Economist.      The   nurse  made   daily 
visits   to  the  nursery,    checking  on  all  health  phases.      In 
case   of  illness   the  isolation  ward  was  used  for   the  patient. 

These   two  specialists,   nurse  and  Home   Economist,    held 
meetings  with  the  mothers  at  every  opportunity,   attempting  to 
develop  a   simplified  course   in  child  care.     By  the  two  working 
together,    the  mothers  saw  put    into   practise   the  value  of  good 
diets  as  a    safe  guard  to  good  health.      The  mothers  knew  the 
nurse   administered  treatment   to   their  children  and  that  the 
Home  Economist  planned  the  menus  for  their  meals,    consequently 
they  were  more  anxious  to   carry  on    the   same   types  of  dietaries 
when  they   had  their   children   at  home  as  well  as  follow  instruc- 
tions   for  any  further  treatment  given  by   the  nurse. 

These  contacts  gave   occasion  to    regular  food  demon- 
strations  based  upon  practical   low   cost   meals  as  well   as   those 
which  could  be   prepared   with   the    type  of    equipment   the   migrant 
worker  possessed. 

Elementary  School  Program. 
The  building  utiich  housed  the   elementary  grades  was 
the  property    of  the  United  States    Government,    but  the    entire 
program  except   the  lunch  program  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Palm  Beach  County   Schools.      In   every  respect    the   camp 
school  was  one   of    the   regular    County  public   schools    in 
curriculum,    philosophy  and  objectives,   yet    by  virtue   of   its 
building  being  Government  property  and  most  of  the   extra 
curricular  activities  furnished  by  the   camp  government,    it 
enjoyed  a   distinction  apart  from  the   other   County  schools. 
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At    the  beginning  there  were    only  three   teachers  for 
the  entire   school,    each  one  having  two  grades   to   teach  since 
the  grades  were  one  to  six  inclusive.     As  the  population  of 
the  camp  grew,    more   teachers  were  added  as  well  as  more  class 
rooms,   until   there  were    six  teachers   and  six  class    rooms. 

The  enrollment   at    first  averaged  in  the   eighties, 
later  on  reaching  an   average  of  two   hundred  and  fifty.      The 
pupils   enrolled  were   all   from  one   to   three  grades  behind  the 
normal  age-grade  used  in  public  schools  all  over   the  Country. 

The  teachers   for  the  most  part  were   in   the  camp   school 
at  their  own  request  and  were  sympathetic   to  the   existing 
conditions  under  which   the  migrant   child  lived,   knew  much  of 
his   general  back  ground,    and  for  this   reason  were  more  willing 
to  accept   the  pupils  where   they  were    in  grade  classification 
and  proceed  to  teach  from  there   on.      Naturally    they  had  to 
formulate  a  philosophy  based  on  doing  all  they  could  for  the 
pupil  day  by  day,    for   it  was  the  usual   thing  for  children  to 
be  entered  and  withdrawn   at  all  times.      The  harvest   of  each 
crop  was  a   determining  factor  in  the    school   enrollment.      This 
handicap   of  changing  membership  demanded  a  flexible   system  of 
organization  within   the  groups.     Unfortunately,    the  grade 
standards  lacked  flexibility  and  the  curriculum  was  definitely 
traditional  with  its   prescribed  emphasis  on  subject  matter. 
However,    in   spite  of  this,    the  rich  environment  of   extra 
curricular   activities  brought  the  school  program  aspects  which 
enriched  the   daily    lives    of  the  pupils. 

Among  the   extra  curricular  activities  which  were 
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especially  advantageious  was   the  physical  education  program. 
The  director  was  a  young  man  of  good  playground  experience 
who  had  a   personality  which  appealed  to    the  migrant  children. 
He  developed  a  splendid  progran  which  extended  over    the   entire 
day  -  after  school  and  into   the  evening,    with  adults  as  well 
as  children. 

Besides  the  physical  education  the  program  included 
handcrafts,   music   and  dramatics. 

Another  most  important   feature  connected  with   the 
school  program  was  the  serving  of  hot  lunches  at  noon  to  all 
children.     A  nominal   sum  was  charged  each  child  but,   as   in  all 
other    schools,  where   the   child  was  unable  to  pay   the  welfare 
organization  supplemented  the    cost    of  the   lunch. 

The    school  did  not    have   a  lunch  room  in  connection 
with  its   building  but   the   classes  went  to    the  near    by  recrea- 
tional building  where    lunches  were    prepared     and  served.      There 
each  group  with  its    teacher   had  a  well  balanced  lunch  planned 
to  provide  over  one-third  of  the  daily  nutritional  needs  of   the 
growing    child.      Luring   this  lunch   period   training  in  good  food 
habits,    proper  table  manners  and  other    social  graces  was   given 
as   the  opportunity  presented  itself.      One  of    the  biggest  problems 
was  to  get   the  boys  and  girls  to  accept   a  variety  of  foods, 
especially  any  foods  new   to  them.     Once  sampled  they  usually 
found  it   to    their  liking.     Perhaps   the  most   neglected  food  in 
the   children's   diet  was   milk,    and  it  was  no   easy   task  to   get 
them  to  become  regular  milk  drinkers.      By  using   chocolate,    malt, 
or  vanilla  flavors  and  serving  milk  as  a    fancy  drink,    the 
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children  got  their  required  milk. 

The  supervision  of    the    lunchroom  and  meal  planning  was 
under   the  direction  of  the  Home  Economist.      Through  in-service 
training  there  developed  a    fairly  good  staff   of  workers 
recruited  from  camp  women.      Some  of  these  women  had  had 
experience  with  V.   P.  a.    lunch  rooms   in    the  past  and  were  not 
entirely  lacking    in  experience.     From   this   group  women  who 
showed  ability  were    soon  put    in  charge  of   the   actual  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  of   the   serving  to  the  school  children. 

The  general  upturn  in  health  gains  were    startling 
after  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  children  being  served  the   hot 
lunches  at  noon.     Every  child  gained  weight,   many  gaining  when 
no  gain  had  been  made  for   several  months  previous.      These 
children  had  all   experienced  check-ups  at  the  Health  Clinic 
to  determine    their   health   status   on  entering  school.     Malnutri- 
tion was  the  general  diagnosis , accompanied  with  prevalent  bad 
teeth  and  tonsils. 

Along  with  gain  in  weight   there  appeared  a   general 
improvement    in   the  pupils'   ability   to  do  better   school  work, and 
to  get  along  with  each   other  better.      In  general,   they  began 
to   show  a    more   intelligent   reaction  to    their   environment. 

Organizations  connected  with  the  camp    school  were  varied 
and  most    of   them  were    successful   in  the    same   degree  as  they  are 
in  any  other  public   school.      First  to   grow  out   of  the   needs  of 
the  school  was   the   P.    T.  A.      By  holding   meetings   at   the   tinae 
parents   might  not  be    working  in  the   packing  houses   -  which  was 
irregular  to  say  the  least  -  a  good  attendance  was  assured. 
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Small  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  were  organized  and 
functioned  successfully  as  long  as  there  was  adequate  leader- 
ship provided. 

Gamp  Personnel. 

As  previously  stated,   the  Migratory  Labor  Camps   were 
under    the  U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture,    directed  by   the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  administered  by  the  Division 
of  Migratory  Labor  out  of  the  Regional  Office  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.      The  camps  in  Florida   were    under    the  supervision  of 
John  Beecher.     Gamp  Osceola  was  the   first  camp  opened.      Its 
activities  are  given    in   detail  for  this  reason,    and  because   its 
organization  served  as  a   pattern   for   the   other    camps  at   Pahokee, 
Canal  Point,   Pompano  and  homestead.     Construction  was  begun  in 
1938  and  the   camp  was   opened  in  April,    1939,    before    final 
completion,   due  to  the  dire  need   for    housing. 

The  personnel  of   Camp  Osceola  at   its    beginning  consisted 
of  Camp  Manager  C.    T.   Cline,    a  small  clerical   staff,   home 
Management  Supervisor.-   title  later  changed  to  Home  Economist  - 
Almarine  M.  Merrin,   and  Clinic  Nurse,  A.  M.   Smock,    R.   N.     Before 
the  year  was   over  additional  personnel  were  added.     A  Recrea- 
tional Director  with  assistants  came  late   in  December  following 
the  opening   of  camp. 

The  duties  of  the  Camp  Manager  were  rather  definitely 
defined,    as  were    those   of  the  Nurse,   but  the  Home  Management 
Supervisor  was  sent  to    the  camp  to  make  the   duties   suit  the  job. 
Naturally  the  general  objective  was  an  overall  supervision  of 
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work  with   the  women,    but  as  every  activity  was   so    inter- 
related  it  was  most  difficult    to  organize   the  work   into 
duties  of  major  and  minor  importance.     A  rather  pragmatic 
philosophy  was   developed.     Out    of  a    series  of  rapid  experiences 
were  chosen  those  which  worked  or  produced  best  results  to 
be  the  means   of  evaluation  in  setting  up  more  permanent    duties. 

By  virtue   of  having   experienced  organization  from  its 
beginning  in  Camp  Osceola,    many   experiments  were  avoided  in 
the  other   camps.      This  was  especially   true   in  the  work  of 
home   management,    as  this  work  in  all  camps   was  under  my  super- 
vision following  a   promotion   to  District  Home  Economist.      It 
then  became  my  duty  to  visit  all  camps  and  guide   the  work  of 
each  Home  Economist.     After  this  change  in   duties  the  office 
of  the  District  Home  Economist  was   located  in  West   Palm  Beach, 
Florida,   and  continued  until  the  position  was  discontinued  due 
to   the  War. 

Following  the  resignation  of  John  Beecher  ,  Mr.  Paul 
Vander  Schow  became  Director  of  Migratory  Gamps  and  Miss  Ednis 
Dunbar  was  appointed  District  Recreational  Director. 

All  personnel  selected  to  work  in   the  camps  were 
selected  for  very  definite  qualifications,    the  most  important 
being  their  ability  to  work  with  people,    especially  the  under- 
privileged. 

The  U.    S.   Government   set  up  very  few  qualifications   for 
people  to   become  citizens  of  one  of  the  labor  camps.      There 
were  only  two  requirements,   namely,    the  income  of  the   family 
must  be  from  agricultural  pursuits,   and  the  annual   income    of 
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the  family  must  not  be  over    six  hundred  dollars.      This  was 
later  raised  due  to    the    increasing  wages  brought  about  by  the 
demand  for  labor  as  well  as  rising  oost   of  living. 

With  such  limitations   it    can  be  easily  seen   just  what 
the  general  type  of  persons  moving  into   the  camp  were.     A 
description  of   Opening   Day  at   Gamp  Osceola,    written  by   Stephen 
Trumbull  and  published  in  the  Miami  Herald,   will  best  indicate 
the  community  make  up. 

"Oakies   Get  A  New  -   Deal 

"It  was  a  heart- tugging,    ill-assorted  parade  of 
unfortunate  humanity  that    started  filing  into   the  first  Belle 
Glade  camp  when  the  gates  were  opened  at  six  A.  M.   by  John 
Beecher  and  G.    T.    Cline,    in   direct   charge  of  Gamp   Osoeola. 
First  arrival  at    the  camp  was  W.    T.    Tompkins  and  his  wife. 
They  are  parents  of  six  children  ranging  from  six  to   nineteen 
years  and  who   in   the  last  four  years  have  followed  truck  and 
fruit   harvests   in  thirty-three   States.      The  Tompkins  have 
lived  in  similar  federal  projects  in  two  California  communities, 
a  fact  which  immediately   elevated  them   to   the  position  of 
guide,    prophet  and  prognosticator   in  this   mushroom  community 
of  steel  and  concrete. 

Kext   in  the  entering  parade  came  a    tiny  and  ancient 
midget  automobile  piled  high  with  nondescript  bedding,    cook- 
ing utensils,   and  containing  three   occupants  and  a  pet  rac- 
coon.    All  but   the  raccoon  in  this  segment  of  the  parade  were 
of  ftew  York  origin,    the  missus   of   the    family  proudly   explain- 
ing how  she  bought    the    travelling  means  by  taking  in  washings. 
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Then  came  an  old  fellow    of  seventy-four  who  blinked 
his  watery  blue   eyes  and  rubbed  his  calloused  hands  with 
delight  as  he  gazed  upon  the  new  world. 

'I'm  staying'    he  announced.      'I'm  going  down  to    the 
tourist  camp   to  get  Ma.     Man,    she'll  love  it.      I  can  make 
out  here.      I'll  cut   grass  after  the  packing  house   jobs  are 
gone.      I'll  do   anything.     We  stay  here.' 

There  were  youngsters  galore,    from  the   size  the 
negro  mammy  described  as    'lap  children'    on  up,   and  it  soon 
became   something  of  a   track  and  field  meet  for  Mrs.  Almarine 
Merrin,   home  economist,   and  many  of   the  other   attaches  at 
the  camp. 

The  inside   toilets  were  particularly  irresistible 
to  these  youngsters  and  it   required  patience,    tact  and 
agility  to  explain  that    those  rolls   of  paper  were  not   to   be 
used  as  long  fluttering  streamers  as  they   ran  up  and  down 
the  camp   streets. 

But  Mrs.  Merrin  knows  her   stuff   in   enlisting  parental 
cooperation,   and  order   was  soon  restored.      These  youngsters 
aren't  tough,    they're   just  delightfully  dazed  by  it  all. 

Shortly  before   noon  the  rush  had  subsided  to    the 
point  where  the  flag  raising  ceremony  could  be    taken  care  of. 
When  the  newsreel  and  newspaper   cameramen  had  it  properly 
recorded  the  flag  had  been  raised  and  lowered  five   times. 

At  the  rate  the  arrivals  came  in  during  the  after- 
noon, most  of  the  shelters,  for  which  each  family  pays  one 
dollar  per  week  and  two    hours  work  maintaining  the   camp,    will 
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be  filled  before    the  week  end. 

Some  few  supply  arrivals   and  some  few  additional 
formalities  and  the  oamp  will  settle  down  to    its   stride. 
There  is   still  a  council  to  be   elected  from  among  the 
occupants   for   self-government,   and  the  women  are  awaiting 
the  arrival   of    the   electric   irons  for  the  laundry  room  which 
is  a  part  of  the  huge  utility  building. 

There  are   still   a  few  locally  who  are  irate   over  what 
they  term    'bad  publicity'   attending    the   condemning   of  some 
of  the  privately  owned  shelters.      One   of  these  started  a 
blow-up  when  Safay  and  his   assistants  from   the  Eealth  Depart- 
ment were    nailing  up    'No  Camping  Here'    signs.      For  a    time  his 
ire  was  attributed  to    the  fact  he   is   one  of  a  group  whose 
holdings   include  negro   tenanted  property  where   the  occupants 
may   be  lured  away  by    the   new  negro   camp.      Later  in   the   day, 
however,    the  head  of    that   group  visited  the  white  camp, 
praised  the  work  and  offered  every  possible  cooperation. 

And  that    is   the  attitude  of   the  great   majority  in 
this  fertile  farm  section.      They  know  dirt  never  was   obliter- 
ated by  sweeping  it  under    the   carpet." 

Two  weeks  following  the  opening  of  Gamp  Osceola,   Mrs. 
Franklin  D.   Roosevelt   paid  a  surprise  visit  to    the   "Grapes 
of  Wrath"  area   in  the  Everglades.      She   drove   from  Miami, 
visited  two   migratory  labor  camps  recently  opened  at  Belle 
Glade,   and  surprised  everyone  with   whom  she    talked  by  her 
familiarity  with  conditions    in  the  Everglades.      It  was  her 
first  trip   there. 
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The  first  lady  spent  more    than  an  hour  going   through 
the  two   camps,    talking  with   the   occupants,   and  had  lunch 
with  the  staff  of  Gamp  Osceola.      She  visited  the  nursery 
school  operated  by  Belle  Glade  community   for  children  of 
migratory  workers,   and  visited  the  United  States  Sugar  Corpo- 
ration labor  quarters  at  Azucar. 

Having  visited  similar   camps    in   the  West,   Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  familiar-   with   their  operation  and  appeared 
deeply   interested  in  the  first  camps   of   the  kind  to   be  estab- 
lished  in  Florida. 

Mrs.   Roosevelt   said  that    living  conditions  among  the 
migratory  farm  workers  were    the  worst  she  had  ever  seen. 

The  President's  wife   expressed  gratification,    however, 
at   the  improvement  shown  during  the   clean-up  campaign  by  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  State  Board  of  Health.     When 
inspecting  the   two  camps  at  Belle   Glade  she  declared  they  were 
better    equipped  than  those  constructed  in  California  for  the 
roving   "Okies"  which  she  also  had  visited. 

Narrative  Accounts  of  Progress   in  Camp  Osceola. 

The  following  narrative  accounts    of  work  done  in  Camp 

Osceola   contain   information   covering  the  accomplishments  as 

they  occurred  monthly: 

"NARRATIVE  REPORT  FOR  MONTH  OF   JUNE,    1939. 

Prepared  by  Almarine  M.  Merrin,    Home  Management    Supervisor 
of  Osceola  Migratory  Labor  Camp. 

Home   Improvement. 

1.  Inside. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  during  this  month 
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has  been  on  the  inside  of  the  shelter  homes.  All  the  furniture 
originally  intended  for  the  homes  has  been  received  and  issued 
to  every  shelter.  With  the  exception  of  mattresses  the  shelters 
present  a  more  basic  uniform  appearance.   The  individual  taste 
as  well  as  needs  of  each  family  is  apparent  in  the  different 
arrangements  of  the  furniture.   The  use  of  old  quilts,  "blankets 
and  in  some  instances  clothes  on  the  beds  in  lieu  of  mattresses 
present  the  greatest  handicap  to  orderly  appearance.  Next  in 
order  of  handicaps  is  the  lack  of  containers  for  ice.   In  this 
climate  ice  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  Each  family  gets  a 
daily  supply,  keeping  it  in  all  types  of  containers  from  burlap 
sacks  to  old  suit  cases. 

2.  Outside  Improvement. 

Practically  the  only  outside  improvement  made  around 
the  homes  has  been  the  cutting  of  grass  and  keeping  the  surround- 
ing premises  clean.  The  landscape  contractors  are  supposed  to 
begin  on  the  grounds  any  day,  and  for  this  reason  many  have  been 
discouraged  in  their  desire  to  plant  flowers.  A  few  have  felt 
the  urge  to  plant  something  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  plants 
and  flowers  might  be  removed  by  the  gardeners  when  they  have 
just  begun  to  bloom. 


Food  Production. 

Since  these  families  have  no  opportunity  to  plant  gardens, 
they  can  make  no  claim  to  the  production  of  any  type  of  food. 
Nevertheless  some  of  our  families  have  used  every  opportunity 
presented  to  go  into  the  fields  which  are  no  longer  being  harvest- 
ed for  market,  and  yet  have  an  abundance  of  good  vegetables 
left  to  the  disposal  of  anyone  for  the  asking. 

Food  Preparation  and  Preservation. 

Food  preparation  is  a  distinct  problem  in  so  much  as 
all  cooking  must  be  done  in  most  instances  without  an  oven. 
Group  discussions  covering  one-dish  meals  prepared  on  top  of 
stove  have  been  held  at  our  Womens  Meetings  and  on  the  indiv- 
idual visits.  Extra  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  home- 
maker  to  see  the  dangers  of  a  diet  consisting  of  too  much  fried 
food. 

Family  food  guides  for  low  income  families  have  been 
given  to  the  women  as  well  as  sample  menus  applicable  to  local 
needs. 

I  consider  our  project  on  food  conservation  the  out- 
standing accomplishment  of  the  month. 
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The  Council  bought  one  thousand  number  three  cans  on 
the  following  basis:  One-fifth  of  the  canned  products  were  to 
be  stored  as  emergency  commodities,  the  other  four-fifths  of 
the  goods  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  families  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  canning.   The  results  of  this  project  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Thirty-five  families  participating  in 
gathering,  grading  and  canning  one  thousand  quarts  of  tomatoes. 
The  value  of  this  project  was  not  only  in  the  food  objective, 
but  in  many  concomitant  learnings,  namely:  Cooperation,  organ- 
ization of  an  activity,  and  the  actual  process  of  canning  of 
the  tomatoes.  Besides  the  group  activity  in  canning,  twenty- 
eight  individuals  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  a  pressure 
cooker,  the  same  being  borrowed  from  an  individual  in  camp. 
Lima  beans  and  black-eyed  peas  were  canned  at  each  individual 
demonstration,  the  person  furnishing  both  vegetables  and  jars. 

The  two  barrels  of  kraut  made  last  month  were  quite 
satisfactory  and  have  been  entirely  consumed  to  date. 

Group  Meetings. 

In  addition  to  daily  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of 
canning,  the  women  of  the  Gamp  have  organized  with  duly  elected 
officers.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  to  further  the  efficiency 
of  the  Camp  Council,  and  to  set  up  goals  for  better  home  making 
in  a  Migratory  Camp.   "Diet  to  fit  the  family  income"  has  been 
the  subject  for  the  first  series  of  group  meetings. 

Clothing. 

Due  to  climate,  clothing  needs  are  minimum  at  this  time 
of  the  year.   The  most  important  idea  is  to  see  how  little  one 
can  wear  and  yet  maintain  a  standard  of  decency.  Women  have  been 
instructed  in  proper  methods  of  washing  with  reference  to  use  of 
soap,  powders  and  bleaches. 

Distribution  of  "scant ies"  where  needed  has  continued 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Home  Supervisor. 

As  soon  as  sewing  machines  can  be  secured,  many  of  the 
ladies  will  start  fall  sewing  for  their  children  of  school  age 
rather  than  purchase  garments  ready  made  v\hieh  due  to  costs  must 
of  needs  be  cheap  material. 

Family  Relationships. 

The  expression,  'learning  how  to  live  happily  in  close 
quarters'  has  a  deep  significance  to  these  people.  With  little 
or  no  privacy,  no  opportunity  to  be  alone  within  the  surroundings 
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the  next  door  neighbors. 

Problems  of  childrens'  differences  being  settled  fair- 
ly have  taken  precedent.   One  family  was  requested  to  move  for 
violating  the  ethics  of  fair  play.  Conferences  have  been  held 
with  several  families,  the  Camp  Manager  and  Home  Supervisor 
helping  them  to  view  all  angles  of  their  personal  problems. 

Family  investigations  on  all  persons  applying  for  work 
have  been  made  by  Home  Management  Supervisor.  Those  eligible 
have  been  allowed  to  sign  Work  Agreements  and  given  work 
commensurate  with  their  family  needs. 

Health  and  Sanitation. 

Assistance  to  the  nurse  has  been  given  in  every  instance 
by  reporting  cases  where  she  is  needed,  and  by  urging  all  families 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  immunization  program  that  has  been 
carried  on  this  month. 

A  special  drive  on  flies  has  been  made  and  as  a  result 
extra  efforts  to  keep  a  clean  camp  have  been  made. 

Systematic  visits  for  definite  assistance  in  sanitation 
have  been  made  to  all  homes  with  the  result  of  a  more  concerted 
effort  to  dispose  of  garbage  and  waste  in  the  proper  way. 

Discussions  at  Women's  Meetings  concerning  the  care 
of  their  Comfort  Stations  from  a  personal  hygiene  standpoint 
have  met  with  success. 


COOPERATION  vYITH  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

One  meeting  with  the  State  Welfare  Board  has  been  held 
concerning  two  families  in  camp  who  are  receiving  assistance 
from  the  board.  Conferences  have  been  held  each  week  with  the 
homemakers  to  help  make  grocery  lists  in  order  to  be  sure  the 
family  has  an  adequate  diet. 

The  Community  Church  of  Belle  Glade  sent  a  represent- 
ative to  talk  over  the  possibility  of  the  children  of  the  Camp 
attending  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School.   This  was  presented  to 
the  Council  by  me  with  a  favorable  reaction  from  them.   The  small 
expense  of  materials  wiL-1  be  met  by  the  Council. 

Miscellaneous. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  direction  in  various  forms 
of  recreation,  I  have  devotee,  two  to  three  hours  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  afternoon  to  leading  in  games,  songs  and  amateur 
activities  with  the  children  of  the  Camp.   The  eagerness  with 
which  I  am  met  by  the  groups  is  a  positive  evidence  of  their 
hunger  for  play.  As  the  time  moves  on  I  find  more  and  more  of 
the  mothers  attending  these  sessions  and  actually  enjoying  the 
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games  and  stories  the  same  as  the  children. 

The  young  people  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five 
have  organized  a  dramatic  club  under  my  supervision,  and  are 
studying  one  and  two  act  plays  to  be  presented  at  the  regular 
meeting  nights.   This  group  organization  has  many  social 
values.  It  brings  out  the  retiring  individual,  trains  in  the 
field  of  etiquette  as  well  as  serves  as  a  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  a  similar  opportunity  for  each  young  participant. 


MONTHLY  NARRATIVE  REPORT 
OSCEOLA  MIGRATORY  LABOR  CAMP 
BELLE  GLADE,  FLORIDA 
October  29,1940 

Prepared  by  Charles  T.Cline,  Acting  Camp  Manager 

In  October  36  families  moved  into  the  Osceola  Migratory  Labor 
Camp  shelters  and  15  families  moved  out.  Two  families  took 
occupancy  in  labor  homes.  At  present  139  families  occupy  145 
labor  shelters  and  5  trailers;  total  population  of  the  labor 
shelters  and  trailers  is  575.  During  the  month  approximately 
100  families  have  been  turned  away  from  camp  because  of  lack 
of  accommodations.  Lumber  was  purchased  from  camp  funds  and 
wood  walks  constructed  for  use  of  trailers  that  could  find  no 
sanitary  facilities  in  the  city  where  it  would  be  lawful  for 
them  to  park.  These  families  are  being  charged  at  the  same 
rate  as  families  living  in  labor  shelters. 

Just  where  new  families  entering  into  the  Belle  Glade  community 
will  live  is  a  serious  problem.  Requests  have  been  made  to  the 
camp  that  tents  be  allowed  for  families  who  are  unable  to  find 
shelter  elsewhere,  however,  such  a  move  could  easily  create  a 
sanitary  problem  unless  the  families  are  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  platforms  on  which  to  place  the  tents.   Such  a  move, 
however,  will  be  studied  before  any  recommendation  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  admittance  of  families  owning  tents  and  desiring 
to  enter  the  camp.   It  is  believed  that  the  camp  can  accept  the 
trailers,  and  by  close  supervision  of  the  grounds  their  presence 
will  not  prove  objectionable,  located  as  they  are  between  the 
labor  shelters  in  Block  F  and  the  spacious  lawn  reaching  to  the 
nursery  school  now  under  construction. 

One  of  the  problems  met  with  is  discouraging  congested  living, 
due  to  the  campers'  willingness  to  take  in  other  families  who 
are  unable  to  find  shelter  outside  the  camp.   It  is  necessary 
to  make  frequent  checks  of  the  labor  shelters  and  see  that  in 
such  instances  of  guests  staying  for  indefinite  lengths  of  time, 
receive  a  physical  examination  and  do  not  over-crowd  the 
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shelters  of  their  hosts. 

CAMP    GOVERNMENT 

Due   to  the  problems  arising  from  a  full  camp,    the  newly  elected 
and  yet  inexperienced  council  is  talcing  steps  to  maintain  order 
and  a  high  standard  of  sanitation.     Flagmen  have  teen  appointed 
in  each  block  of  shelters  who  will   share  with  the  councilmen 
these  responsibilities. 

With  the  actual  signing  of  the   Government  contract  in  which  the 
council  takes  over  the  labor  shelters  and  returns   to   the  Treasury 
50$  of  its  collection,    the  council  has  been   given  new  life  and 
importance  in  the  community.      Therefore,    each  councilman  has 
accepted  for  himself  and  is  chargeu.  with   the  responsibility  of 
contacting  delinquents  and  schooling  each  family  in  its  responsi- 
bility to   the  block  in  which  it  lives,    as  well  as  schooling  the 
block  in  its  responsibility  to  the  entire  camp.      The  Council  has 
set  as  a  maximum  for  delinquency  two  weeks.      In  the  event   that 
a  family  cannot  pay  on  the   third  week   that  family  head  must 
appear  before  the  Finance  Committee  and  give  a  complete  explan- 
ation as  well  as  a  plan  for  making  payments  in  the  future.      So 
far,    the  Finance  Committee,    composed  of  three  members  of  the 
Council,    has  passed  on  the   disbursement  of  funds  as  well  as 
loans  to  the  campers.      The  Council   is   now  composed  of  eleven 
members,    one  of   whom  has   taken  responsibility  and  his  actual 
election  was  entered  into    by  families   living  in  trailers. 

CAMPERS'   ACTIVITIES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  84  pre-school  children  in 
camp,    some   of  whom  have  mothers  working  in  the  packing  houses 
and  have  no  satisfactory   arrangement  worked  out  for   caring  for 
them,    the  Women's  Club  has   taken  steps   toward  opening  a   temporary 
nursery  in  one  of  the  labor  homes.     The  period  of  need  for   such 
a   temporary  arrangement  will  be  from  four  to    six  weeks  and  the 
nursery  will  probably  take  care   of   twenty-five  or  thirty  children, 
Already,    application  for    surplus  commodities   and  arrangements 
to  use  existing  nursery  school  equipment   have  been   made.      The 
Treasurer  of  the  Nursery  School  Committee,    representing  the  Belle 
Glade  Community,   was   contacted   to    see  viiat  contribution  might 
be  made  for  paying'  expenses  for    this   temporary  set-up.      It  is   the 
plan  that  the  nursery  will  petition  the  Council   for  a  loan  to 
be  paid  back  from  fees  paid  by  working  mothers.      The  rate  will 
be  twenty-five  cents  per  day.      It  is  probable   that  two    or  three 
children  from  the  same   family  will  receive  a  reduced  rate  on 
daily  charges.      This    experiment,    being  initated  by  the  mothers 
in  the  camp,    will  prove  very  beneficial   to  the  permanent  nursery 
school,   which  will  begin  operation  when  the  nursery  building  is 
completed. 

Since  his   arrival    in  camp,   Mr.Emmett   S.Roberts,   Assistant   Camp 
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Manager,   has  purchased  athletic   equipment  and  is    building  a 
diamond  for   soft  ball,   a  volly  ball  court,    and  is  also  develop- 
ing other  phases  of  recreational  facilities  both   inside  and 
outside  the  assembly  building. 

For  some   time    the  camp  Council  has  discussed  the  purchase  of  a 
moving  picture  machine  for   showing  both  feature  and  educational 
films.     At   the  present   time   the  picture  shown  each  week  is 
presented  by  a   commercial  company  at  a   charge  of  ten  and  twenty 
cents.      The  initial  cost  of  the  proposed  machine  will  be  approx- 
imately $375,    and  it  is  believed  that  the  County  will  contribute 
$100   of  this  amount  so  that  the  machine  might  be  used  in  the 
camp  school.      If  both  camps   make   this  purchase   together,    pictures 
could  be   shown  at  a  rate  of  five  and  ten  cents  and  the  machine 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  one   season.      The  school  being 
housed  in  the  Assembly  Building  is  composed  of  three  classrooms 
through  the  sixth  grade.     Forty-seven  of  the  hundred  students 
are  in  the  first  two  grades  and  occupy  one  classroom.     Efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  County  Board  to   supply  another  teacher. 
The  new  school   building  will  be  completed  early  in  December. 

HEALTH 

Miss  Esther  B.Smith  entered  on  duty   as  Camp  Nurse  on  October  10, 
and  siree  she  has  not    been  on  duty  an  entire  month  she  was  not 
requested  to   write  a  narrative  report.     During    the  month  the 
camp  has  had  one  birth.      See  accompanying  health  report   for   de- 
tail clinic   care.      Of  the  123  Wasserman  tests  made,    all  have 
not    been  returned  from   the   State  Laboratory. 

MAINTENANCE 

Ground  maintenance  will  never  cease  being  a  problem  until  our 
equipment   arrives  for  keeping  the   grass   cut.     Much  care  has  been 
given  by  the  Engineering  Department  in  the   selection  and  order- 
ing of  this  equipment  and   it  is  believed   the   grounds  will  be 
maintained  in  something  like  half  the   time  that  is  required  now. 

It  was   discovered  during   the  past   few  days    that  many  of   the  plants 
are  being  affected  by  aphis  which  will  require  spraying.     Also, 
ants  are  bedding  at  the  base  of  palm  trees,  and  to   exterminate 
these  pests  will  be  difficult  without    injuring   the  trees. 
Instructions  given  by  the  Everglades  Experimental  Station  are 
being  followed. 

Material  for  making  repairs  to   the   screen  dorrs  in  the  Assembly 
Building  has  arrived  and  the  work  i 3  half  finished. 

The  placing  of  a  pressure  release  valve  on   the  water  line  to 
reduce   the  knocking,   which    has  proven  so   injurious   to  our 
chlorinator,    has  not  yet  been  installed.     However,    steps  are 
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being  taken  for  the  purchase  of  material  for  this  installation. 

Since  mothers  of    smaller  children  started  working   in  the  packing 
houses  several  of  our  sanitary  lines  have  been  stopped  up,    due   to 
the  little  fellows'    throwing  objects   such   as  snuff  boxes,    rocks, 
etc.    into  the  commodes.     A   committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  and  was  given  the  responsibility  of  keeping  a   closer 
watch  on  the  comfort  stations  until   the   temporary  nursery  school 
gets  under  way. 

During  the  past  week  a   tractor  was  borrowed  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Department  and  some    of  t  he  unoccupied  area  of  the  camp 
has  been  plowed  for  the  purpose  of   destroying    the  rank  growth 
that  has  come  up  there  during  the  summer.      Since  Mr.Zumpf 's 
resignation  as  Maintenance  Supervisor,    no  Camp  Foreman  has  yet 
been  appointed.     However,    we  hope   that   the  appointment  of  the 
new  Camp  Foreman  will  come  through  soon. 

LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 

Due    to    the  poor  narket  conditions,    the   early  crop  of  beans  was 
successful   to  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  laborer  as  most  of  this 
crop  is  being  plowed  under  rather  than  being  harvested.      This 
has  resulted  in  irregular  work  for   those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough   to   get  places  at  the  packing  houses  and  has  meant  no 
employment  to   many  of  the  families  in  camp.      Some  families  have 
already  been  here   as  much  as  from   three   to   six  weeks  without 
receiving  any   employment  whatsoever.     At   this   time   of  the  season 
only  beans  are  harvested  for  the  market,    as  potatoes  and  other 
crops  have  not  yet  reached  maturity. 

A  few  of  the  campers  have   been  fortunate  in  finding  odd  jobs  as 
construction  laborers.     A  few  are  fishing  and  selling  their  catch 
to  their  neighbors  or  peddling  them  through   the  community. 
Approximately  one- third  of  the   campers  have   found  no   employment 
at  all.      This    situation  has  necessitated  snail   loans  from  the 
camp  fund  for  the  purchase  of  food,   medicine,    and  other  essentials 
determined  so  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  camp  Council. 


MONTHLY  NARRATIVE  REPORT   FOR    DECEMBER,  1940 
OSCEOLA  MIGRATORY  LABOR   CAMP,    BELLE   GLADE,    FLORIDA 

Prepared  by  Charles   T.Cline,    Camp  Manager 


During  the  month  of  December  there  has  been  a  relatively  anall 
turnover  in  camp  families.     During  the  month  eleven  families 
moved  in  and  seven  families  movea  out.     At  the  present  time 
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148  labor  shelters  are  occupied  by  140  families  while  ten 
trailers  contain  the  additional  ten  families,  making  a  total 
of  150  families  in  labor  shelters  and  trailers.   The  popula- 
tion of  these  families  is  635.   One  trailer  moved  out  during 
the  month.   Of  course  the  camp  is  forced  to  turn  away  families 
daily  due  to  lack  of  houses.   Those  families  wishing  to  leave 
their  names  are  listed  and  are  notified  when  shelters  become 
available.   In  some  instances  these  families  leaving  their 
names  are  quite  large  and  should  occupy  more  than  one  shelter 
for  adequate  housing.  However,  since  there  are  seldom  two 
houses  vacated  at  the  same  time  side  by  side  the  camp  must  of 
necessity  take  the  large  family  into  a  single  shelter,  which 
congested  as  it  might  be,  is  superior  to  the  poor  housing  the 
families  would  be  forced  to  take  elsewhere. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  these  larger  families  to  relieve 
some  of  the  problems  that  normally  arise. 

Hew  members  of  the  camp  staff,  namely:  Mr. Joseph  G.Cassellius, 
Maintenance  Supervisor,  Miss  Ednis  Dunbar,  Activities,  Recreation- 
al and  Educational  Adviser,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Jackson,  Home  Manage- 
ment Supervisor,  have  had  no  trouble  in  fittirg  themselves  into 
the  program  and  are  making  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
particular  phases  of  the  work  which  they  have  in  charge. 

The  increased  interest  of  churches  in  the  migrant  has  been 
responsible  for  numerous  visitors  from  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  for  gifts  of  clothing  and  other  useful  material 
which  has  been  sent  majorly  from  the  State  of  Florida,  but  in  a 
few  instances  from  northern  states  as  well.  Among  visitors  from 
the  camp  during  the  month  have  been  magazine  writers  and  photo- 
graphers, and  one  member  of  the  state  legislature.  Other  visitors 
included  Dr.Paul  S.Taylor  of  the  University  of  California  and 
member  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  agricul- 
tural and  social  workers  interested  in  the  program. 

Assistance  was  given  by  the  camp  to  the  Belle  Glade  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  entertaining  officials  and  members  of  civic  organ- 
izations from  Miami,  Miami  Beach,  Fort  Lauderdale  and  West  Palm 
Beach.  It  is  planned  that  this  will  be  an  annual  event,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  publicize  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  glades.  A  dinner  of  barbecued  spare  ribs,  frog  legs  and 
swamp  cabbage  was  served  in  the  camp  assembly  building.   The 
preparation  of  the  dinner  was  supervised  by  Mrs.Merrin  and 
served  by  campers. 

CAMP  GOVERNMEKT 

Six  new  councilmen  were  elected  in  December  to  fill  vacancies 
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left  by  resigning  members.      These  resignations  were  due  to 
various  causes,   the  majority  of   which  were  inability  of   the 
councilmen    to  attend  regular  meetings  on  account   of   employ- 
ment.    Last  months  report   explained  the  action  of  the  council 
in  the  collection  of   delinquent  rent.      This  arrangement  is 
proving    to   be  sound  and   extremely  helpful   to    camp  management. 

PAMPERS  ACTIVITIES 

(See  the  narrative  report  of  Mrs.Merrin  and  Miss  Dunbar  regarding 
the  activities   in  their  fields  of  work.) 

The  recreation  worker,   Mr  .Hoffman,   furnishea   the   camp  by  WPA 
is   spending  much  time  in  athletics  and  with  the  smaller  children. 
He  has   been  handicapped  in  the  use  of  the  assembly  building  for 
development   of  recreation  because  up   to  this    time  it  has  been 
used  for  the  school.     However,  with  the  school  in  the  new  build- 
ing,   steps  are  already  teing  taken   to  develop   two   shuffle  board 
and  indoor  basket  ball  courts,   a  craft  shop  and  a  combination 
library  and  council  room.      This  room,   which  will  be  the  back 
part  of  the    stage,   will  be  used  also  for   the  school  lunchroom. 

Meetings  have  been  held  during   the  month  for  the  planning  of 
the  opening  of  the  nursery  school  on  January   6.      The   nursery 
building   is  completed  except  the    electrical  work.     Much  of  the 
nursery  school  equipment  has  been  moved  into  the  building  and 
papers  have  been  signed  by  the  camp  manager  officially  accepting 
both  the  nursery  and  the  school  buildings. 

The   assembling  of   nursery    school  cots  has  been   completed  and 
the  three  WPA  nursery   school  workers  who  arrived  in  camj    in  late 
December  are  now  hemming  and  marking  sheets  and  linens  to  be 
used.     Equipment  for  the   school   building   is   being   moved  in  and 
assembled  for  the  opening  of    school  on  January    6  also.     Minor 
expenses  for   paints,    materials,    etc.    for   the  nursery  is  being 
borne  by  the  camp  fund. 

Note:      It  was   impossible  to    open  the  nursery   school  on  December  15 
as  reported  in  November   because   the   contractor  was  unable    to  get 
the  materials  necessary  to  complete   the  construction.      This  was, 
we  understand,    due    to   the  National  Defense  Program. 

MAINTENANCE 

During  December  the  office  was   ceiled.      Doors   in  the  various 
buildings  were  repaired  and  a   survey  requested  by  the  Engineers' 
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Division  was  made   to  determine  the  distribution  of  the 
electricity  through   the  camp.     Another  survey  is   being  made  on 
the  leaks  in  labor  homes,    the   assembly  building  and  utility 
building. 

A  letter  was  written  to  Chalker  and  Lund,    Contractors,    request- 
ing a  representative  of  the   company  to    investigate   the  rapid 
deterioration  of   the  camp  incinerator.      This   trouble  is   not 
evidenced  in  the   incinerator  at  the  Okeechobee  Gamp,   and  it  is 
believed  that   the  trouble  may  likely  be  in  the  workmanship 
and  material  rather   than  error  in  operation.      The  incinerator 
is  not   being  usee  at  present  and  the  camp  garbage  is  being 
disposed  of  at   the  Belle  Glade  City  dump  yard. 

LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT   CONDITIONS 

Although  not  all  camp  families  have   employment,   work  so   far  is 
holding  up  very  well.      This  seems   to   be  due   to   increased  acreage 
in  diversified  crops  which  has  carried  labor  through  to  the 
beginning  of  the  celery   season,   now  under  way. 

Weather  conditions   are  discouraging,    however,    and  have  greatly 
affected  the  harvesting   of  various  crops  which  may  be  lost  if  a 
change   does  not    occur  soon. 


MONTHLY  NARRATIVE  REPORT,    OSCEOLA  MIGRATORY  IABOR  CAMP,    FOR 
DECEMBER,    1940 

Prepared  by  Ednis  Dunbar,   Comm.&  Recreational  Activities  Supervisor 


CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 


The  definite  plans   for  the  Camp  Christmas  program  were  made 
and  under  way  on  December  9,   1940.     Members  of  the   staff  held 
a  consultation  and  the  program  was  planned  as  follows: 

A   short  play  to    be  given    by  the  children  of  the    camp  public 
school.      The  cast  required  fifteen   youngsters  who  were  selected 
from  the   several  grades,    plus  a  choir  of  about   thirty.      This 
choir  sang  the  Christmas  Carols  that  were  appropriate  to  the 
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progression  of  the  play. 

The  whole  program,  including  the  play,  the  Camp  Christmas  Tree, 
the  making  of  the  baok  drops  and  properties  for  the  stage, 
Christmas  tree  decorations,  the  getting  of  the  large  tree  it- 
self, and  much  greenery  and  palmetto  fronds  for  the  stage  and 
hall  decorations  were  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  Camp 
Community  as  a  whole. 

The  personnel  of  the  Osceola  Migratory  Labor  Camp  put  forth 
every  effort  and  courtesy  in  helping  to  make  the  program  a 
success. 

The  school  teachers,  the  WPA  personnel  assigned  to  the  Camp  were 
very  helpful  and  purposeful  in  aecomjlishing  the  desired  results. 

The  wholehearted  unity  of  purpose  was  made  possible  by  the  willing- 
ness, cooperation  and  many  long  hours  of  work  participated  in 
by  the  above,  but  in  addition,  many  of  the  camp  residents  and 
their  children. 

We  were  flooded  wi  th  cheerful  and  willing  help  and  were  therefore 
able  to  do  a  much  better  job  of  decorating  because  of  the  many 
hands.  For  instance,  silver  stars  for  the  blue  background  were 
made  from  opening  tin  cans  and  cutting  the  stars  from  them.  Cans 
were  brought  in  washed  and  shinea.   Star  patterns  of  various 
sizes  were  to  be  traced  on  the  tins,  holes  punched  for  sewing 
the  stars  or  stringing  them  on  the  tree.  Bells,  trees  and 
various  patterns  for  tree  decorations  were  traced,  cut,  painted 
and  strung.  Pop  corn  chains,  paper  chains  were  all  made  in 
plentiful  quantity.   It  was  a  community  undertaking  and  successful 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  in  joint  of  view  of  accomplishment, 
cooperative  and  coordinated  effort.  Women  stopped  by  the 
community  hall  on  their  way  from  the  packing  houses,  sat  and 
worked  awhile  and  then  went  home  after  a  long  hard  day  of  working. 
Others  went  home  and  came  back  to  the  hall.  Men  and  boys  in 
addition  to  women  and  girls  sewed  stars  on  the  back  drop.   The 
hall  was  certainly  a  place  of  congenial  activity  and  the  campers 
took  pride  in  their  endeavor. 

RECREATION 

Two  recreation  leadership  periods  have  been  given  to  the  girls 
and  boys  of  the  5th  and  6th  grades.   These  periods  have  been 
about  1-1/2  hours  and  the  children  have  been  taught  games,  then 
given  the  opportunity  of  practice  teaching  wi  thin  this  group 
that  they  mi^at  be  helped  and  have  some  experience  in  getting 
formation,  explanation,  etc. 

This  group  at  the  school  recess  periods  have  had  charge  of  small 
groups  and  have  lead  the  games.   This  has  been  found  successful 
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and  helpful   to    the  WPA  Recreation  Director  assigned  here  at 
the  Gamp.      The    smaller  groups  have  shown  themselves  to  he 
well  organized  leaving  the  Recreational  Director  free  to  move 
about  from  one  group  to  the  other,  giving    a  suggestion  here 
and  there,    and  consequently  direct  supervision  is  made  possible. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

Plans  are   in  progress  for  the  formation  of   boys  and  girls  clubs, 
a   craft   shop  and  the  participants   to  be  organized  in  small 
groups  that  they  may  learn  to  do  well  simple  crafts,    because 
supervision  and  instruction  will  be  adequate   in  this  manner. 
Music  on  inexpensive  instruments  as  tonettes  and  harmonicas 
is    to  be  taught,    the  first   class    to  be  held  December  28th. 

This    is   to   be   the  actual   reading  of  notes,    time  value,    etc. 

so  that  things  learned  will  be  applicable   to   any  instrument   and 

ambitions   thereto   in  the  future. 

Graft  and  music  classes  will  be  offered  to  the  adults  as  well  as 
the  children. 


OSCEOLA  MIGRATORY  LABOR  GAMP 
MONTHLY  PROGRESS  REPORT  FOR  MAT, IS 40 

Prepared  by  A.M. Smock, R. N. , Gamp  Nurse 

I  -  Home  Visits 

A. Dr. Buck  -    23 
B. A.M. Smock 

a.  Bedside  nursing  and   instructions  -   72 

b.  Prenatal  visits  2 

c.  Visits   related  to   sanitation, 
inspections  and  advise  10 

d.  Visits  for  general  advice  and 
educational  work  20 

II  -  Clinics 

A.  Medical  -  15 
Attendance 

a.  Adults    -  21 

b.  School  Children  -   5 

c.  Preschool  -  4 

d.  Infant  4 

B.  Nurse's  for  Advise 

a.  Adults     -  10 

b.  School  Children  15 

c.  Preschool  15 

d.  Infant  6 
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III  -   Other  Health  Center  Activities    (Nurse) 

A.  First  Aid 

a.  Adults  21 

b.  School  Children       34 

c.  Preschool  13 

d.  Infant  5 

B.  Dressings 

a.  Adults  8 

b.  School  Children         2 

C.  Hookworm  specimens  collected  -   9 

IV  -   LOAN  CLOSET    (Loaned   to    clients   and  returned) 

A.  Ice  Cap  -  1 

B.  Towels   -   11 

C.  Pillowcases  -    8 

D.  Baby  Bath   Tut   -   1 

V  -    SUPPLIES  MADE  Affl)   STERILIZED 

A.  Dressings  -   192 

B.  Sponges  200 

C.  Applicators  200 

D.  Towels  36 

E.  Pillov/cases  4 

F.  Sheets  4 


NARRATIVE  REPORT 

As  this  is  the  first  month  of  work  in  the  Health  Center  since 
the  opening  of  the  Osceola  Migratory  Labor  Camp,  and  all  the 
equipment  is  not  yet  here,  we  have  been  working  under  difficulties, 
but  hope  to  be  completely  organized  and  operating  next  month. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  turn  part  of  our  Isolation  Unit  into 
an  emergency  hospital  as  a  large  number  of  our  patients  did  not, 
until  last  week,  have  beds,  but  sleep  on  the  floor  of  their 
shelters.   One  patient,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  developed  a  cardiac 
condition,  following  an  open  reduction  of  a  shoulder  fracture. 
Another,  a  man  of  38,  with  bronchial  pneumonia,  another  a  child 
of  eight  had  a  slight  concussion  following  a  fall  in  the  shower 
room,  caused  by  a  number  of  boys  making  a  slide  v/ith  their 
mothers'  laundry  soap.  We  have  in  one  of  our  Isolation  shelters 
a  woman  of  37,  on  whom  we  secured  a  diagnosis  of  open  active 

pulmonary  tuberculosis,  there  is  one  contact,  a  boy  of  eight 
years.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  her  admitted  to 
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the   State  Sanitarium  as   soon  as  possible.     Arrangements  have 
also    been  made  for   an  examination  by  a  cardiac   specialist  in 
West  Palm  Beach,    of  a   little   six  year  old  girl,    who   has  had 
two  heart  attacks  in  the  2a  st   ten  days.      One  pair  of   shoes 
were   secured  for   an  orthopedic  case   from  the  Florida 
Crippled  Children's  Commission  in  Miami.      One  patient,   a  man 
of  twenty- three  was   admitted  as  a  county  charge  to  the  hospital 
at  Pahokee,    his   hand  was   injured  while  working  at  one  of   the 
packing  houses  became  infected,   and  ten  days  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  had  a  positive  blood  stream  culture, 
his    condition  is    improved,   and  prognosis   is  good.      The  epidemic 
of  sore  eyes  which  we  had  at    the  close  of   last  month,    has  been 
cleared  up,    and  there   is   only  one   case  of   sore  eyes   in  the  camp 
at   the  present  time,   and  that  was   brought   into  camp   three   days 
ago   from  a  nursery  where  the  mother  had  been  leaving  the  child 
while  she  was   employed.      Child    is  under  treatment,  and  condition 
is   improving. 

A  First  Aid  Class  for  Camp  personnel   is   being   planned  for  next 
month.      Typhoid  immunizations  are  also  planned  for   next  month. 

Dr. Buck  reported  for  active  duty  May  6,1940  and  spends   one  hour 
daily  with  the  exception  of   Sundays   at  the  Health  Center  Clinic. 
Four  visits  have  been  made    to  the  Okeechobee  Migratory  Labor 
Camp's  Health  Center,    to  assist  I\iurse  Williams   in  planning  of 
her  program." 


The  Camp  Council 

Unique  in  its   opportunity   to  migrant  workers,   who   due 
to  temporary   status  had  lost  many  rights  of   citizenship,   was 
the   self-government  organization  developed  with   the  membership 
of  the  camp. 

This  governing  body  was  known  as  the   Camp  Council. 
The  organization  was  based  upon   the  philosophy  of  a  rare  ideal, 
the  creation  practically  over  night  of  a  community  with  an 
equal  opportunity  for  all.     Mushroom  towns  have   developed  at 
the  discovery  of  oil  or  gold  but  they  were    founded  on  exploita- 
tion and  competition  of  natural   resources.     Communities,   whether 
rural  or  urban  are  built  year  by  year,    by  success  and  by 
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failure,   by  sharing  and  by  strife.     Out   of  this  comes  tradi- 
tions good  and  bad,    leadership  by   force  or  by  record  of  good 
achievement.      These  communities  have   the  pattern  of  democracies 
with   the  right     of  the  people  as  a   group  or  as  individuals 
to  express   themselves  and  share    in  government.      This   is  our 
American    tradition. 

In  the  camps,    are  people  who  have   had  little  opportunity 
and  who  have  failed   in   the  past,    some  by  lack  of  their  own 
effort,    others  caught  in  a  vicious  economic   circle.      They  will 
need  supervision  for  a  long  time   and  it  should  be   educational 
and  helpful  rather    than  dictatorial. 

According  to   John  Dewey,    the  general  function  of 
education  assumes  three  forms,    direction,    control  or  guidance. 
Of  these  three,    "guidance  best  conveys   the  idea  of  assisting 
through  cooperation  the  natural  capacities  of  the   individual 
guided."     This  principal  of  guidance  has  been  accepted  as  a  way 
of  work  and  achieving  goals  -   hence   the  Community  Council. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  men  and  women  elected  in 
a  democratic  manner  to  represent  the  blocks  or  units  on  the 
camp. 

The  Council  shall  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
interests   of    the  camp  along   social,    physical,    spiritual  and 
economic  development  and  growth. 

It   is  a  means   through  which    the  policies  of  the  Admin- 
istration can  be  interpreted.      It  should  also   interpret   the 
thinking  and  the  wishes   of   the    people  to    the  management.      It 
should  promote  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
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between  families,    ehuroh  and  school. 

The  Council  should  lead  in  eliminating  destructive 
gossip  by  discouraging  and  refusing    to   listen   to    it .      It 
should  support  the  Medical  Care  Program,    encouraging  vaccina- 
tion and  immunization  against   communicable   diseases,      it 
should  see   that   all  dogs  and  poultry  are  excluded  from  camp. 
It  should  cooperate  with   the  nurse  and  home  economist  when 
lectures  and  demonstrations   such  as   first  aid,    home  nursing, 
food  preparation  and  meal   planning  are  given. 

The  Council   should  see   that  there  is  active   participa- 
tion in  P.    T.  A.  work,   and  be  responsible  for  an  organization 
for  fighting  fires. 

Among  other  things,  the  Council  should  encourage  school 
attendance,   group  organizations  among  the  young  people, 
especially  4-H  Club,    future  Farmers  and  Home  iAaker   Groups. 
The  Council   should  encourage  all  campers    to  attend  forum 
meetings  or  any  phase  of  adult  education  that  might   be  brought 
into  the  community  for    the  good  of    the   group. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  convey  some   of   the  main 
objectives  of    the  Camp  Council  constitution,      heedless  to   say, 
there  had  to  be  much  guidance   in   the  formulating  of  ideas  as 
well   as   in   the    expression  of    them  with   the  group  of  members 
elected  on  the  first    council.     Being  somewhat   idealistic  and 
quite  general   in  content   there   was   a  spirit    of   satisfaction 
expressed  when  some  definite  rules  and  by  laws  were  drawn  up. 
The  idea   of  the  guiding  by   the   personnel  was  to  have  as  few 
rules  as  possible. 
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Each  Council  member,    on  being  elected,   was   required 
to  take  the  following  oath   of  office: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear   to  uphold  the  constitution   of   the 
United  States  of  America,    and  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  this  camp.      I  will  conduct  all  the  duties   of  a  Council 
member    to   the  very   best   of  my   ability.      I  will   at   all   times 
be  fair  and   impartial  and  give   just   consideration  to  all 
matters  which  are  presented  to   the  Camp  Council,   and  will  be 
guided  by  a  policy  of   the  best  interest  and  general  welfare 
of  the  majority.      So  help  me  God." 

The  story   of   the  development  of  the  Council  would  take 
a   disproportionate  part   of  this  work,    consequently  to  get  the 
thinking  of  the  group   it   might  better    be  portrayed  through  a 
series  of  anecdotal  records. 

Much  of    the   type  of    experiences  were   of  the  nature 
illustrated  by  the  following  letter  sent  by   the  Camp  Council 
to  Mr.    and  Mrs.   J.   F.   Collier  and  son,    Elbert: 

"It  is  necessary  that   you  and  your  son,    Elbert,    appear 
before  the  Camp  Council  at    eight,   P.  M. ,   at    the  Home  Management 
House,    regarding  Elbert's  attacking   the  night  watchman  and 
otherwise  causing  disturbance  at   the   show. 

Elbert  feels  no   responsibility   to  authorities  on  the 
camp;    the  night  watchman  is  an  authorized  government  guard 
placed  at   the  recreational  building  to  keep  order  and  for   the 
protection  of  our  own  people. 

Elbert  was   reprimanded  for  striking  a  nine  year   old 
boy  and  asked  to  leave  the   show.     He  became  so  angry  he   struck 
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the  night  watchman  and  made   suoh  remarks  that    we  feel  he   is 
not  the  kind  of  hoy  we  oare    to  have    on  our  camp. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that    Elbert   is  to 
apologize  both  to  the  boy  and  to   the  night  watchman.     Ke  is 
also  to  pay  whatever  penalty  the  Council  feels   right  after 
we  have  heard  all   sides  of  the  story.      This   is  not  Elbert's 
first  offense,    and  from  reports   we  hear  he   seems   to  feel 
independent   of  any  camp  authority.     He  must,    if  necessary, 
be  forced  to  recognize  authority  and  you,  as  his  parents, 
must  bear    this  responsibility. 

Although  you  have  cooperated  with  us   in  the  past, 
unless  you,    together   with  Elbert,    are  not  present  at  this 
meeting,   we  v/ill  have    to    request  your  removal  from  camp,    and 
in  such  case  charges  of  assault  will   be  preferred  against 
Elbert." 

The  foregoing   letter  was  composed  by   the  acting  Camp 
Manager,    though  dictated  by    the  Council  as   to  its  content  and 
decisions.      Fortunately,    the  Collier  family  thought  seriously 
enough  of  the  letter.      They  attended  the  Council  meeting  along 
with  Elbert,   who  was,    by   the  way,    in  his  middle   teens.      The 
requirements  of  the  Council  were   met  and  the  boy  was  fined  a 
certain  number  of  extra  work  hours  on  the  camp. 

At  another    time  a  camper   was   brought  before  the 
regular   Monday  morning   session  of  the   Council  with    the  charges 
of  being  drunk,   berating  his  family  and  next  door  neighbors, 
and  in  general  with   disorderly  conduct. 

The  Chairman  went  to  unusual  lengths   to  remind  each 
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member   of  his  obligation  as  a  Council  member  and  to  bear  in 
mind  the   effect  on   the  man's  family  before  anyone  gave  his 
opinion.      To  request  his   removal  from  camp  would  penalize  the 
family  more  than  it  would  him,   yet  he  had  broken  rules  which 
before  had  carried  the  penalty  of  exclusion. 

One  by  one  the  members  spoke  until   the  last   one 
prepared  to  give  his   opinion.     He  was  the  oldest  member  yet 
to  serve,    so   through  his  years  of  experience  he  spoke.    "Well, 
Brother  Wilson,    we  all  know  how  bad  it  is   to    send  a   family 
outside   of   this  camp  with  no   decent   place    to  live.     And  we  all 
know   that    sending   this  man   and  his  family  outside  aint   gonna1 
cure  him  from  drinking  whiskey.      There's  only  one  way   to  cure 
a   drunk  and  that's  to  kill  him.      I  say   let's  leave  them   in 
camp  and  fine   the  man  with  enough  work  till  he  won't  have    time 
to  go  get   drunk."     His  homely  philosophy  came  from  years  of 
observation  of  the  frailties  of  human   nature   under   such  adverse 
conditions.      The  man  was   fined  and  allowed  to  work  out  his  fine. 

Another  experience  follows  which  perhaps    showed  a 
philosophy  derived  from  the   necessity  of   thrift.     A  man  and 
his  wife  were  brought   before    the  Council   for  fighting  and  other- 
wise disturbing  the  peace.     As   testimony  was  given  the   facts 
disclosed  that    the  wife  had  thrown  a   skillet  of  eggs  at   the 
husband.      One  Council  man  hurriedly  interrupted   to   ask,    "Did 
she  spill  the  eggs?" 

The  following   incident  was  one   involving  a   Council 
member  who  happened  to  be  a  woman  of  about   thirty.      She  appeared 
for    the  regular   meeting  with   a  black  eye.     Much   discussion 
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took  plaoe  among   the   group  as   to  how  she  came   by   the   shiner. 
Finally  one  brave  soul  remarked  to   her   that   he   thought    she 
should  at  least    tell   the  Council  all  about   it  so   they  could 
defend  her    in  the  general  discussions  that  would  be  going  on 
over  the  camp.      Leaning   toward  the    table  with   an  air  of    dis- 
closing the  secret  she  hesitated  a   second  and  then  said,    nI 
spoke  when  I   should  have   been    listening."     Business  proceeded 
without  further   ado. 

The  Woman's   Club  was   an  organization  which  grew  out  of 
the  need  of  cooperation  on  the  part   of  every  woman  of  the   camp 
to  further   health,    sanitation  and  the  general  welfare    of  the 
whole   camp. 

The  club  was  not  as  highly  organized  as   the  Council, 
but  a  representative  from  each   block  was  selected  by  the  women 
of  that  block.      It  was  her    duty  to  welcome   the  new  family  that 
moved  into  the  block  and  acquaint    the  wife  with  the  camp 
organization,   and  to   help  the  family  as  a  whole   to  adjust  to 
the  somewhat  artificial  environment.     From  "these  key  women   the 
President  of  the  group  could  select  committees  as   they  were 
needed.      Through   this  organization  the  home  economist  could 
get  over  to    the  women  as  a  group  any  pertinent    objective.    Some 
of  the  women  showed  more   interest  in  certain  group  meetings 
than  others,    which  led  to  special  groups  within   the  whole 
organization.     Much  learning  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  women  along  lines   they  had  never  experienced  before. 
The  experience  of  standing  up  and  speaking  a   few  words  before 
the  group  was   quite  an  ordeal.     But  after   several  experiences 
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the  members  were  usually  fairly  proficient  in  putting  over 
what  they  wished  to  say. 

Based  on  the  need  for  group  recreation,  expecially 
among  the  younger  campers,  the  Social  Club  was  organized.  The 
group  sponsored  events  such  as  wiener  roasts,  box  suppers, 
dances  and  such  like. 

After  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Belle  Glade  churches 
to  encourage  the  campers  to  attend  their  services  had  not  been 
too  successful,  the  ministers  offered  to  come  to  the  camp  on 
Sunday  afternoons.   This  proved  more  successful  and  through  the 
Council  a  schedule  was  developed  so  as  to  rotate  different 
denominations  which  desired  to  have  services  on  the  camp. 

Apart  from  the  church  services  held  Sunday  afternoons, 
the  campers  themselves  organized  a  Sunday  School  which  met  in 
the  school  house  each  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  At  its 
beginning  some  of  the  camp  personnel  assisted  with  organization 
and  teaching,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible  they  turned  the  leader- 
ship over  to  the  campers. 

Case  Histories. 

The  following  is  the  type  of  case  history  taken  on 
campers  who  made  application  to  move  into  the  permanent  labor 
homes.   It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  stream  of  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  the  family  joining  the  migrant  group. 

Case  history  of  the  Collins  family. 

Frank  Collins,  head  of  family,  age  44.   Born  in  North 
Carolina.  Parents  were  farmers  and  live  stock  traders.  There 
were  five  children  in  family,  Frank  being  the  youngest.  Frank 
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attended  a  one-room  school   in  the  mountains,    along  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  other  boys  and  girls.      This  school  operated 
on  a   term  of  six  months  per  year. 

After   his  mother's   death  Frank  ran  away  from  home,    went 
to  Georgia  where  he  worked  on  a   farm.     After  two  years  he 
became   foreman  on   this   farm  and  he  married  the   owner's  niece. 

With  Leila,    his  wife,    who  was   the   same  age,    Frank  went 
to    Texas  where   they  worked  picking   cotton.      The  next  move  was 
to   Tucson,   Arizona.      Finding   living  conditions  hard  in  both 
places  they  moved  on  to   California.      For  three  years   the  family 
moved  back  and  forth   from  Texas    to   California,    following  crops 
and  never  able  to  save  enough  to  purchase  any  land,    as  they 
always  hoped,    so   the  family  returned  to   Georgia. 

In  September,    1935,    the   Collins   family   came  to  Belle 
Glade  with   their  four  children.     Mr.   Collins  and  his  wife 
worked  for  twenty  cents  per  hour   in  the  packing  house,    spreading 
beans  and  grading  at  the  belt.     At   the  close   of   the   season  they 
followed  the  crops   through  Kentucky,   Michigan  and   Indiana.    On 
leaving  Indiana   they  had  saved  four  hundred  dollars  and  their 
goal  was   a   farm  in  Georgia.      However,    a   wreck  took  part   of  the 
money  saved  for   the   down  payment   of  a   farm,    and  a   severe  illness 
of  Mrs.   Collins   took   the   rest. 

In  April,    1940,    the  family,    Frank,    age   44,    Leila,    age 
44,    Frank,    Jr.,    18,    Floyd,    12,    and  Ruth,    8,    moved   into  Osceola 
Migratory  Labor   Camp.      For   the  next    two  years  Mr.    Collins  was 
a   foreman  at  Darden  Hooker's  packing   house.      For  five   months   of 
the  year   he  received  ninety   dollars   per   month.      In  case  weather 
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conditions  were  against  the  farmers  he  received  half  that  amount. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  he  usually  had  Just  enough  money  to 
leave  Belle  Glade  and  get  to  the  area  of  harvest  in  another 
State. 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  Collins  remained  in  camp  the 
Summer  of  1942.  He  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee,  and  has  done  a  good  job  for 
the  camp  community. 

Although  his  income  is  not  typical,  Mr.  Collins  is  in 
a  position  to  know  conditions  of  other  families  and  is  able  to 
answer  questions  simply  and  intelligently.   Due  to  these  reasons 
he  has  been  selected  as  a  witness  to  appear  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Interstate  Migration  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
August  15,  1942. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  Mr.  Collins  appeared  at  the 
hearing  and  through  his  testimony  many  points  in  favor  of  the 
migrants  were  accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

To  continue  a  view  of  the  ecomomic,  educational  and 
health  status  of  migrant  families  the  following  chart  was  made 
from  the  case  histories  in  the  permanent  files  of  Camp  Osceola. 
To  study  the  relation  of  size  of  family,  their  ages,  sex, 
education,  health  and  native  State  of  the  migrant  family  should 
indicate  the  continued  need  for  greater  economic  security,  more 
health  improvement,  and  greater  educational  and  social  oppor- 
tunities if  they  are  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  our 
civilization: 


Members 
of 

Family 


Age 


:Last 
Sex  : Grade  in 
: School 


In  School; 
at 

Present 


Weeks- 

Eusband,  William, 

Wife,  Ruby, 

R.  T., 

Billy, 

Arnold, 


:  41 

M  : 

:  35 

;  F  : 

:  15 

:  M  : 

:  11 

:  M  i 

:  8 

;  M  : 

7 

8 
9 
5 

a 


no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 


Vaught- 

Eusband,  E.  A. 
Wife,  Collie, 
Virgie, 
Elizabeth, 
June, 


:  43 

,  M   : 

:  38 

F  : 

:  17 

:  F  : 

:  15 

:  F  : 

:  13 

:  F  : 

3 
5 
10 
7 
8 


no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 


Walden- 

Eusband,  G.  R., 
Wife,  Ethel, 
Ludet , 
Jerold, 


:  26   i 

M  : 

:  24 

:  F  : 

:   5 

:  F  : 

:  4 

M   : 

8 
9 


no 
no 


Charles- 
Eusband,  J.  0., 
Wife  (dead) 
Margaret, 
Berman, 

Billy, 

Bereda, 

Bobby, 


:  41 

1  M   : 

:  18 

F   • 

:  17 

.  M  : 

:  15   i 

,  M  : 

:  13 

F   : 

:  11 

:  F  : 

8 

10 
7 
5 
5 
3 


no 

no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 


MoMillan- 

Eusband,  Rudolph, 

Wife,  Mary, 

L.  V., 

Rudolph, 

Dorothy, 

Martha, 

Mable, 

Junior, 

Lester, 

Lucy, 

Betty  Jo, 


:  55 

M  : 

:  46 

:  F  : 

:  20   i 

M  : 

:  19   i 

:  M  : 

:  17 

:  F  : 

:  16 

F  : 

:  14 

:  F  : 

:  10   : 

M  : 

:  8  i 

:  M  : 

:  7 

:  F  : 

:  5 

;  F  : 

no  school 
no  school 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 
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Native   State 

Engaged  in 

:                   :from  which 

:Ever  owned 

:Registered 

Agricultural 

:  Health   : Family 

[Property 

:and  Voted 

Work 

:   Status    :Migrated 

:At  Any   Time 

yea 

»                                      • 

•                                      • 
»                                      • 

:   poor        :    Georgia 

:       yes 

:       yes 

yes 

:bad  eyes:   Georgia 

:       yes 

:       yes 

no 

:   fair        :   Georgia 

; 

:         - 

no 

:   good       :   Florida 

; 

! 

no 

:   poor        :  Florida 

!             — 

:         — 

yes 

i                                     • 
»                                      • 

:   fair        :  Missouri 

i 
> 

:       no 

» 

> 

:       no 

yes 

:   fair        :  Missouri 

:        no 

:       no 

yes           «, 

i  average:   Oklahoma 

: 

: 

no              : 

.   poor        :   Tenn. 

!             - 

:         - 

no 

good        :  Arkansas 

— 

!           — 

yes 

• 

»                                      •                                                       * 

»                                      • 

:   good        :  Alabama 

:       no 

;       no 

yes 

:   average:  Alabama 

:       no 

;        no 

i 

good        :   Florida 

:       -              ! 

: 

-              , 

;  good        :   Florida 

- 

:       — 

yes 

»                                      *                                                       • 

;  average:  Arkansas 

:       no 

:       no 

yes 

:   good        :  Arkansas 

no 

;           - 

yes 

•good        :  Arkansas 

- 

; 

no              : 

eyes  bad:  Arkansas 

- 

; 

no              : 

average:  Arkansas 

: 

: 

no 

•poor        :  Arkansas 

!          — 

!          — 

yes 

fair 

:  Florida          i 

no 

no 

yes            ; 

poor 

:  Florida 

no 

no 

yes 

average 

:   Florida           ; 

no            : 

no 

yes            : 

average 

Florida 

:        -               i 

- 

yes           : 

average 

•  Florida 

•        -               ; 

- 

yes            ! 

fair 

:   Florida           ; 

-                  ; 

- 

no              : 

average 

:  Florida 

! 

- 

no 

;   average  i 

Florida          : 

; 

- 

no 

:  average 

Florida 

j 

- 

no 

,   good        : 

Florida         1 

i                m                                 ■ 

- 

no 

good 

Florida          ; 

— 

- 
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In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  inject  a  personal  feeling 
or  attitude  toward  the  work  with  low  income  farm  families,  or 
migrants,  whatever  the  case  might  "be.   It  is  my  opinion,  based 
on  serving  these  people  over  a  period  of  four  years,  that  they 
are  the  forgotten  people  in  our  Country,  and  that  due  to  the 
economy  which  has  forced  people  to  live  on  such  a  low  economic, 
social  and  educational  level,  the  Federal  Government  has 
rightfully  become  humanitarian  in  setting  up  housing  projects, 
making  farm  loans,  "building  labor  camps  and  subsidizing 
hospitals  for  agricultural  workers. 

The  letter  with  which  I  close  this  work  is  to  me  a 
classic  example  of  despair  turned  to  determination  to  make 
something  better  for  the  family  concerned,  all  brought  about 
by  a  small  loan  of  money  from  the  Government  accompanied  by 
sympathetic  and  constructive  supervision.   This  family  was 
migrant  but  endeavored  to  become  settled  in  an  agricultural 
community. 

The  letter  follows: 

Florida, 

Decemher,    7,    1939. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Merrin, 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  what  I  have  been 
doing.      I  haven't  been  so  well  lately.      I've  been  suffering 
with  my   back,    side  and  shoulder.      The  claim  was   I  had  a   rib 
pulled  loose,    so  you  know  I  had  one  week  of  terrific  suffering. 

We  did  papa's  hog  killing  for  him.     He  gave  me  2 
gallons  of  lard  and  other   things,   also  we  butchered  our  large 
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hog  and  got   6  gallons  of  lard  out   of  him.      Of   course,   we  put 
the  4   joints  and  2  middles   in  cold  storage.      I   canned  6   quarts 
liver,    8  quarts  meat   and  ribs,    7   pints  head  cheese,    8  quarts 
packed  cooked  sausage  covered  with  lard,    2  quarts   feet,    and 
2  quarts   tongue.     After  paying  my  respects  to   the  good 
neighbors  and  help  -  you  know  what    that    means. 

I  have  also   canned  about   6  quarts   apples  and  made  a 
lot  of   jelly  since   I  seen  you  but  it  takes  so  much  jelly  for 
school  lunches. 

We  are  still  having  a   battle  for  a  garden.     We  have  so 
many   evils   to   fight,    dry  weather,    insects,    rabbits,    and  even 
one   time  a   jumping  cow,    but   fortunately  that  time  the  garden 
was  not  high  enough  for  her  to   do  much  damage.     We  have  planted 
various   things  part  or  all,    three   times  but  praise  the  Lord,    if 
nothing  else  happens  we   will   soon  be   thinning   turnips. 

We  never  did  rob   the  bees  any  more.      Some   of  the  old 
'bee   raisers'    advised  us  not    to  rob   them  any  more   till   early 
Spring  on  account  of  predicted  hard  ./inter.     Papa  also  bought 
and  gave  me  3  dozen  quart   jars  and   today   I  am  trading  2  old 
hens  for  3  dozen  more   jars.      Don't   I  deserve  a  pat  on  the  back? 
One  old  man  told  me  yesterday    that   he  had  never  known  a  woman 
all  his  life  to   can  as  much  in  2  or  3  years  as   I   have   this 
year,    even  in   the  years   of  canning. 

Mrs.  Merrin,    we   haven't   been  in  actual  need  doing   this 
but   it  has  been   economy  and  deep  close   figuring.      You  know 
we  are   planting  tomatoes  this  coming  year  and  thats  where 
I'll  eat  up   the   jars.    If  I  had  the   jars  I'd  double  this 
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years  work. 

Lester  and  Hubert  are  still  in  school  -  haven't 
missed  a  day  and  Lester  is   improving   in  his  speech.      Thanks 
to  you,  Mrs.  Merrin,   we  have   plenty  to  eat   if  not  any  money. 
When  are  you  coming  out  again?     Tom  wants  to   see  you  on  some 
business   just  as  soon  as  you  can  come.     No,   Mrs.  Merrin,   my 
canning  doesn't  look  so  tig  to  me  but   it  is   still   the  talk 
of  the  country.      God  bless  you,   Mrs.  Merrin.      I'll  never 
forget  you.     Come  to    see  us  when  you  can. 

Love, 

Mrs.   Lee" 


On  a  return  visit  to  the  camps  recently  the  temporary 
status  of  life  as  it  is  lived  there  wis  evidenced  in  a  conver 
sation  held  with  the  group  whose  picture  follows.  One  boy 
said  he  had  lived  in  camp  two  yenrs,  another  had  lived  th^re 
three  years.  When  I  remarked  I  had  lived  there  myself  five 
years  previously,  the  leader  spoke  up  tfith,  "oh,  you  are  one 
of  us  tool  We  come  and  go,  don't  we?" 

Indeed,  the  migrant  comes  and  goes  but  in  his  temporary 
stay  at  the  camp  the  influences  felt  through  better  housing, 
better  health  and  educational  opportunities  surely  must  carry 
over  into  their  future  lives  ^s  they  move  to  succeeding  harvest 
scenes. 
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I  would  not  have  the  reader  conclude  from  these 
writings  that  the  efforts  made  in  establishing  camps  for  the 
migrant  °re  in  anywise  the  fulfillment  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  nation  to  this  minority  group.  Much  more  toward  economic  and 
social  stabilization  must  be  done  in  helping  these  people  help 
themselves. 
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